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POETRY. a good thing in some respects. It furnishes em-|at some solitary outpost, I amused the weary ‘1 strolled through the forest, thinking of the 
- — | ployment for idle young men. It brings out the | hours in forming plans for the future, in which | pleasant interview, recalling the soft pressure of 
From the ~caeaee — talents, and strengthens the character of those | she was always one of the dramatis personx.— | the hand that had trembled in mine, the exqui- 


BY THE HON. MRS, NORTON, 


Night sinks upon the dim gray wave, 
Night cloud the spires that mark the town ; 
On living rest and grassy grave, 
The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 
The wearied peasant calmly sleeps, 
And closer to its mother’s breast 
The rosy child in slumber creeps. 


But I'!—-The sentry musing lone— 
The sailor on the cold gray sea 

So sad a watch hath never known, 
As that which must be kept by me. 

I cannot rest; thou solemn night! 
Thy very silence hath the power _ 

To conjure sounds and visions bright, 
Unseen—unheard—in daylight’s hour, 


Kind words, whose echo will not stay, 
Memory of deep and bitter wrongs ; 

Laughter whose sound hath died away; 
And snatches of forgotten songs ; 

Tnese haunt my soul; and as | gaze 
Up to the calm and quiet moon, 

dream ‘lis morning’s breeze that plays, 

Or sunset huur, or sultry noon, 


T hear again thy voice whose tone 
Is more to me than musie’s sound, 

And youthful forms forever gone, 
Come in their beauty crowding round, 

I start—the mucking dreams depart, 
Thy loved words melt upon the air, 

And whether swells or sinks my heart 
Thou dost not know—thou dost not care! 


Perchance while thus I watch unseen, 
Thy languid evelids slowly close, 
Without athought of what hath been, 
To haunt thee in thy deep repose. 
.O, weary night, oh endless night, 
Blank pause between two feverish days, 
Roll baek your shadows, give ine light, 
Give me the sunshine’s fiercest blaze. 


Give me the glorious noon! alas! 
What recks it by what tight pray. 

Since hopeless hours must dawn and pass, 
And sleepless nights succeed to day— 

Yet cold, and blue and quiet sky, 
There is a night where all find rest, 

A iong, long night-—-withthose who die, 


From Harpe’s Head, a new Novel, by Judge Hall, 
THE KENTUCKIAN’S HUNT. 

After supper, when the company were again 
ranged about the fire, the conversation took a 
lively turn; hunting, war and love, naturally be- 
came the leading subjects. The old, when they 
are benevolent, love the conversation of the 
young. Genuine simplicity of character is al- 
ways shown, in arelish for hgaring the senti- 
ments, and witnessing the joys of youth. _Per- 
sons of the strongest minds often read children’s 
books with interest, and mingle with delight in 
their sports. Col. Hendrickson was one of those. 
Although dignified in his manners, and even 
austere in his appearance, he could unbend, 
and win the eager attention of a youthful circle 
by his cheerful sallies. On this evening he was 
in high spirits, and joined freely in the mirth of 
his guests. 

‘1 will tell you,’ said he, ‘a very singular 
hunting adventure, which happened when Mrs. 
Hendrickson and I were both young people—’ 

‘Mr. Hendrickson,’ interposed the venerable 
lady mildly, but with a little spice of one having 
authority, ‘I would not tell that story now.’ 

‘Why not, my dear? It is a good story.’ 

* But you have told it so often, Mr. Hendrick- 
son.’ 

*No matter for that, my dear; our guests have 
never heard it.’ 

* You must know,’ said he, while the young 
folks all assumed the attitude of eager listeners, 
‘that my father was a wealthy farmer in the wes- 
tern part of Virginia. We lived near the moun- 
tain, and I learned to hunt when I was a mere 
boy. We had plenty of servants, and I had lit- 
tle else to do than to follow my own inclination. 
At fourteen [ used to break my father’s colts, 
and had gained the reputation of a daring rider; 
at the same age I could track a deer as success- 

lully as the most experienced hunter, and before 
! was grown, I had been avolunteer among the 
Indians. At sixteen, I began to get fond of going 

to see the young ladies; so that between my 

gun, my father’s colts, and the girls, I wasina 
fair way of growing upa spoiled boy. Things 
went cn in this way until [ was twenty-one; then 
the Revolution came on, and saved me. Waris 


‘and General Washington, then a Colonel, once 


who are good for any thing; and disposing of 
many who would otherwise hang upon society, 
and be in the way of better folks. I joined a 
company that was raised in the neighbourhood, 
and was made an officer; and off I went in a 
gay suit of regimentals, mounted on afine horse, 
with a capital rifle in my hand, and a heart full 
of patriotism, and courage, and love. Perhaps 
you all want to know who I was in love with ?” 

Here the old lady began to fidget in her chair, 
and threw adeprecating look at her spouse, 
who, nevertheless, proceeded: 

‘I was just of age, and my old dame there 
was seventeen, whenthe war broke out. Our 
fathers’ estates joined, and we had known each 
other intimately from childhood. She was gen- 
erally allowed by evey body—’ 

‘Mr. Hendrickson,’ exclaimed Mrs. H., ‘1 
w ould leave that out.” | 

* To be remarkably handsome,’ continued the 
Colonel, ‘and what every body says, must be 
true. She was, really, although I say it myself, 
a very greal beauty.’ 

‘Well, I declare—you ought to be ashamed, 
Mr. Hendrickson !’ interrupted the lady, but the 
husband, who was used to thesé scattering shots, 
very composedly continued his story. 

*She was aregular toast at the barbecues, 


drank her health at a county meeting.’ 

This reminiscence was better received by the 
worthy matron! who took a pinch of snuff, and 
then left the room; not without throwing a look 
of pride and affection at her good man, as she 
passed; but as the tale was becoming rather 
personal, as respected herself, she remained ab- 
sent until near the close of it.’ 


‘I cannot say that we ever fell in love with 
eagh other; for our mutual affection commenced 
with childhood, grew with our growth, and fill- 
ed our hearts so gradually, that it may be said to 
have formed a part of our natures. As for court- 
ship, there was none; I rode to meeting with 
Caroline every Sunday, went with her to the 
races, and barbecues, danced with her at every 
ball, and spent half of my time at her father’s 
house. When returning home late in the even- 
ing, after an absence of several days, I used to 
stop at her father’s, or at my own, just as hap- 
pened to be most convenient, and felt myself as 
welcome at the oneas at the other. But no ex- 
planation had taken place. When equipped for 
service, the last thing I did, before we marched 
away, was to go there in my new regimentals, 
to take leave. She wept, but my mother and 
sisters did the same, and I thought nothing of it 
at the time. 


‘I was gone more than a year, was in several 
engagements, and went through a great variety 
of hardship and suffering. We were poorly paid, 
badly fed, and terribly lashed by the regulars, 
while learning the discipline which enabled us 
to beat them inreturn. At length our company 
was completely destroyed; some were killed, 
some were taken prisoners, some gotsick, and 
afew grew tired of being patriots. The re- 
mainder were discharged, or transferred into 
other companies; and I obtained leave of ab- 
sence. I had lost my horse, spent my money, 
worn out my clothes, and had no means of tra- 
velling except on foot. Patriotism, young gen- 
tlemen, was a poor business then, and is not 
much better now. Like Falstaff’s honour, it will 
not set a limb; and [ found to my sorrow, that it 
would not keep out cold, or furnish a barefoot 
soldier with a pair of shoes. But it warmed the 
hearts, and opened the doors of all true whigs, 
and I generally procured a meal, and a night’s 
lodging, at the close ofeach day’s travel, under 
the roof of some friend to the cause of liberty. 


*I had lately thought a great deal about Caro- 
line. It was not until I parted from her that l 
knew how necessary she was to my happiness. 
I now recollected her remarks, and recalled 
with delight the amusements in which we had 
participated together. When lying upon the 
ground in my cheerless tent, or keeping guard 


When any thing agreeable occurred, I longed to 
tell it to her; and when in trouble, I coukd al- 
ways fancy how entirely she would enter into 
my feelings, and how tender would be her sym- 
pathy, could she be at my side. I had no doubt 
that her sentiments were similar to my own; yet, 
when I recollected that no disclosure had been 
made, or pledge given on either side, and that 
she was not even bound to know of my attach- 
ment, I condemned myself for having taken no 
precaution to secure a treasure, without which 
the laurels I had won would be valueless, and 
life itself a burthen. 


‘In order to get home I had to pass the door 
of Caroline’s father; and I determined to stop 
there first, curious to know whether I should be 
recognised in my wretched garb, and how I 
should be received. I was as ragged a rebel as 
ever fought against his unlawful king. I had 
no shoes on my feet, my clothes were faded, 
torn and dirty, my long hair hung tangled over 
my face, I had been without a razor for some 
time, and this scar which you see on my cheek, 
was then a green wound, covered with a black 
patch. Altogether, I looked more like a deser- 
ter, or a fugitive from a prison-ship, than a 
young officer. The dogs growled at me as I 
approached the house, the little negroes ran 
away, and the children of the family hid behind 
the door. No one recognised me, and I stood 
in the hall where most of the family were assem- 
bled, like some being dropped from another 
world. They were engaged in various employ- 
ments; as for Miss Caroline, she was spinning 
upon a large wheel in the farther end of the 
room; for young ladies then, however wealthy 
their pavents, were all taught to be useful. She 
looked at me attentively as Lentered, but con- 
tinued her work; and Lnever felt so happy in 
my life, as when f saw her graceful form, and 
her light step, while she moved forward and 
backward, extending her handsome arm, and 
displaying her pretty fingers, as she drew her 
cotton roils into a fine thread. The ingenuity 
of woman never invented a more graceful exer- 
cise for showing off a beautiful figure than spin- 
ning cotton ona large wheel. 


‘I thought she looked pensive; but her cheek 
was as blooming as ever, and her pretty round 
form, instead of being emaciated with grief, had 
increased in stature ard maturity. I felt vexed 
to think that she was not wretched, that her 
eyes were not red with watching, nor her cheeks 
furrowed by tears. I endeavoured to speak in 
a feigned voice, but no sooner did the tones 
meet her ear, than she sprang up, eagerly re- 
peated my name, and rushing towards me, she 
clasped both my hands in hers, with a warmth 
and frankness of affection, which admitted no 
concealment, and left no room for doubt. The 
whole family gathered round me, and it was 
with some difficulty that I tore myself away. 


‘When my good mother had caused me to be 
trimmed, and scrubbed and brushed, [ felt once 
more the luxury of looking and feeling like a 
gentleman. I passed a happy evening under 
my native roof; and the next morning, early, 
siouldered my rifle for a hunting excursion.— 
My friends thought it strange, that after the 
hardships f had so recently undergone, I shoukd 
so soon evincea desire to engage in this fatigu- 
ing sport; but I had different game in view from 
any that they dreamed of. I took a by-path 
which led to the residence of a certain young 
lady, approaching it through a strip of forest, 
which extended nearly to the garden. I thought 
she was dressed with more than usual taste, and 
she certainly tripped along with a livelier step 
than common. ' J leaped the fence, and in a mo- 
ment wasather side. I shall not tell what pass- 
ed, nor how long we stood concealed behind a 
large clump of rose bushes—nor how much long- 
er we might have continued the (efe-a-tete, if 
the approach of some one had not caused Caro- 
line to dart away, like a frighted deer; while I 
retreated to the woods, the happiest fellow in 
existence. 


ambition, the last infirmity of noble minds, had 


site tones of the voice that still murmured in my 
ear, and the artless confessions that remained 
deeply imprinted on my heart. It was some 
hours before [ recollected, that in order to save 
appearances, I must kill some game to carry 
home. How many fat bucks had crossed my 
path while I was musing upon this precious little 
love scrape, I know not; I had wandered sev- 
eral miles from my father’s house, and it was 
now past noon. Throwing off my abstraction 
of mind, I turned my attention in earnest to the 
matter in hand, and, after a diligent search, es- 
pied a deer, quietly grazing in an open spot in 
full view. I took aim, touched the hair trigger 
and my gun snapped. ‘The deer, alarmed, 
bounded away; and not being very eager, I 
renewed the priming, and strolled on. Another 
opportunity soon occurred, when my unlucky 
piece again made default, —the priming flashed 
in the pan, but no report followed. As I always 
kept my rifle in good order, I was not a little 
surprised that two such accidents should follow 
in quick succession—and I began to consider 
seriously, whether it might not be an omen that 
my courtship would end in a mere flash. Again 
and again, I made the same attempt, and with a . 
similar result. I was now far from home, and 8 
night was closing around me; I could not see to 
hunt any longer, nor was I willing to return 
home without having killed any thing. To sleep 
in the woods was no hardship, for I had long 
been accustomed to lodging upon the hard 
ground, in the open air. Indeed, I had been 
kept awake most ofthe preceding night, by the 
novel luxury of a feather bed. Accordingly, I 
kindled a fire and’ threw myself on the hard 
ground. I never was superstitious; but my mind 
was at that time in a state of peculiar sensitive- 
ness. My return home, the sudden relief from 
privation and suffering, the meeting with my 
family, and the interview with Caroline, had all 
concurred to bewilder and intoxicate my brain; 
and as I lay in the dark shade of the forest, gaz- 
ing at the few stars that twinkled through inter- 
vals of the foliage, some of the wild traditions of 
the hunters occurred to my memory, and I per- 
suaded myself that a spell had been placed upon 
my gun. When I fell asleep, 1 dreamed of be- 
ing in battle unarmed, of hunting without am- 
munition, and being married without getting a 
wife:—the upshot of the whole matter was, 
that 1 slept without being refreshed. 


‘I rose, and was proceeding toward a neigh- 
bouring spring, when a strain of singular music 
burst upon my ear. It was so wild, solemn, andy 
incoherent, that | could make nothing of it, and 
became more and more convinced that I certain- 
ly was bewitched; but, determined to see the 
end of this mysterious adventure, I hastened to- 
wards the spot from which the sounds proceed- 
ed, AsI approached, the tones became fami- 
liar, and I recognised a voice which I had known 
from childhood. 1 had rested near the foot of 
a mountainous ridge, at a spot where a pile of 
rocky masses rose in tall clitts abruptly from the 
plain. Against the bald sides of these precipi- 
ces, the rising sun now shone, lighting them up 
with unusual splendour. Ona platform of rock, 
overhung by jutting points, from which the 
sound of the voice was returned by numerous 
echoes, knelt a superannuated negro, whom I 
had known from my infancy. From my earliest 
recollection, he had been a kind of privileged 
character, wandering about the country, and 
filling the various offices of fidler, conjurer and 
preacher. Latterly he had quit fiddling, and 
taken to philosophy, most probably because 


induced him to seek higher honours than those 
achieved by the triumphs of the violin. The old 
man was engaged in his morning devotions, and 
was chaunting a hymn at the top of his Voice, 
with great apparent fervour and sincerity. 
made up my mind in a moment, that he was the 
very conjuror who had placed a spell upon my 
gun, and perhaps, upon my courtship; for he 


had long served as a kind of lay-brother at the 
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altar of Hymen, and was famous for his skill in 
delivering billetdoux, and finding out young la- 
dy’s secrets. Moreover his name was Cupid.— 
As soon as his devotions were concluded, 1 
approached, and disclosed, with perhaps more 
seriousness of manner than I felt, and, certainly, 
with more than I would have acknowledged, 
the mysterious conduct of my gun, which was 
as good a rifle as ever a man put to his shonlder, 
and my suspicions that some necromancy had 
been practised. The old man was overjoyed to 
see me, for I had danced to his violin many a 
long night; he uttered some very profound and 
philosophic moral reflections, upon the rapidity 
with which little boys grow up into big men— 
complimented me upon my improved appear- 
ance, and safe return from the wars, and assured 
me that I looked ‘‘mighty sogerfied.” Then 
proceeding to inspect my unlucky weapon, he 
first examined the lock; then drew the ramrod, 
and having searched the barrel, handed it back, 
exclaiming with a most sarcastic grin, 
‘Please goodness ! massa Charley, how you 
speck your gun go off, “out no powder ?” 
‘The truth broke upon my mind with the 
suddenness of an explosion. I stood with my 
finger in my mouth, like a boy caught in a for- 
bidden orchard, alover detected in the act of 
swearing allegiance upon his knees, or an au- 
thor whose wit has flashed in the pan. The 
simple fact was, that in the pleasure of courting, 
and the delight of winning my old dame there, 
who, plain as you see her now, was, asI said 
before, in her young days, allowed to be agreat 
beauty, I had totally forgot to load my gun !— 
But old Cupid kept my secret—I kept my own 
counsel—Caroline kept her word, and I have al- 
ways had reason to consider that as the best 
hunt I ever made.’ 


THE CONSCRIPT’S FATHER, 


At the village of Haunt Verolet, situated about 
two miles from St. Hilaire du Harcourt, in the de- 

rtment of La Manche, liveda man named Pierre 
Saubin, whose youth had been passed in the early 
conflicts of the Revolution. Having received a sabre 
wound at the battle of Austerlitz, which had carried 
away part of his left cheek, and obliterated his left 
eye, he easily obtained his discharge, and returned 
home to assist his aged parents in the cultivation of 
a small estate. This property, whieh consisted of 
only ten acres, was considered, in that country, as 
no mean possession, and entitled the heir to the 
ready recognition of his rich neighbours, and to the 
becks, winks, nods, and whispers of his co-equals. 

Ina short time after his return he married a 
young girl named Marie Raulin, and soon after 
that event his parents died, and he entered into 
possession of the little paternal property. 

The fruit of his union was an only son, who, like 
all the children of that district of France, was brough 
up by hand—the women having a mortal aversion to 
follow the dictates of nature, which clearly enjoin 
every mother, unless she be incapacitated by some 
bodily defect or weakness, to suckle her own child. 
In consequence of this custom, Benoui, the son of 
Pierre, was fed on pap made of buck-wheat flower, 
diluted with a little milk; and this, with an occa- 
sional spoonful of soup, made with fat pork and cab- 
-bage, on ** jours gras,” formed his nourishment.— 
Little Benoni, however, in spite of buck-wheat pap, 
and soup made out of pork and cabbage, became a 
handsome youth, and at length arrived at the age of 
twenty, when it was necessary he should draw for 
the conscription. The awful day arrived, and hun- 
dreds of famalies were seen hastening in all direc- 
tions to St. Hilaire, it being usual on these occasions 
for the whole of a youth’s family to accompany him. 
Among the foremost marched Pierre, flourishing 
his stick, and relating for the hundredth time in 
what manner he had received his wound at the bat- 
Ue of Austerlitz; then followed Marie, exclaiming 
and weeping, sighing and laughing by turns, crossing 
herself occasionally: when the thought of the pos- 

sibility of her son’s being drawn rushed into her 
mind; and last of all came Benoni, supported right 
and left by half a dozen sprightly damsels. 

The sous-prefect, the mayor, the gens-d’armes, 
and all the ¢ ,vil and military authorities were as- 
sembled in th e town hall, preparing for the great 
ceremony, just as the party from Verolet approach- 
ed. Atlength itcame to Benoni’s turn to draw, 
and he took a doomed number. Every counte- 
nance of the family instantly fell, except that of his 
father, who, by a certain significant movement of 
the head, and the words * cq n’ira pas,” intimated 
to the bystanders that he had somehow or other the 
means of preventing the enrolment of his son. One 
of the surest grounds of exemption, on which the 
power of the State never intringes, jt being the only 
son of a widow; for the legislature has justly con- 
templated the inconvenience which the small prop- 
erties that abound in France would experience in 
oe no proper trust-worthy person to superintend 

em. 


When Marie and Pierre were left alone, the old 
man exacted from her an oath of secrecy as to what 
he was about to divulge. He then told her that there 


tion of his sou:—** That is,” said he, *‘ by means of 
my death!” ‘*Oh monstrous,” said she, ‘* Pierre, 
thou dost not surely mean to destroy thyself to save 
thy son!” ** Why, not exactly,” rejoined he, ** but 
I mean to pretend to die. If my hat and jacket should 
be found to-morrow morning on the banks of the ri- 
ver, do not you, by word, deed, intimation, or inu- 
endo, give reason for people to suppose 1 am still 
alive. Cherish thy son—look after thy aflairs—let 
no one overreach thee— put thy trust in heaven, and 
depend on it thou shalt one day—but the day may be 
far distant—again see Pierre!” 


The next morning, having seeretly taken an old 
hat and jacket, he made the best of his way to the 
banks of the river, where he deposited these articles 
near a torrent, and ere the sun had reached Avaran- 
ches, a small town about fifteen miles distant.— 
Thence he proceeded with all possible despatch to 
Granville, a sea port, where he engaged himself on 
board a vessel destined to the coast of Newfoundland. 
Hie was unfortunately shipwrecked on the coast of 
Labrador, and entered the serviice of a settler. At 
the end of ten years, finding that he had amassed 
enough money to pay for a passage home, and think- 
ing that sufficient time had elapsed to exclude his 
son from the necessity of serving, he embarked for 
his native country, and landed at Cherbourgh, 
whence, travelling on foot, he arrived at Haut Vero- 
let, just as the family of his son, who was now mar- 
ried, and had children, were sitting down to supper. 
The old woman had died without divulging the se- 
cret. He opened the door, and stood for an instant 
on the threshold. Benoni’s countenance assumed a 
deadly paleness. ** Do you not recollect me, Beno- 
ni?” said Pierre. ‘* Old man,” replied Benoni; ‘*h 
know thee not.” “ Not know me, wretch!” said the 
other bursting with indignation, and grasping with 
violence a huge cudgel which he bore in his hand; 
‘*dost thou deny thy father?” ** Pooh! pooh!” said 
Benoni, “ the old fool has been food for the fishes!” 
These words struck dreadfully on the ear of Pierre. 
The blood rushed into his ftace—his arm instantly 
rose—the cudgel was brandished in the air, and fell 
with tremendous force on the skull of Benoni, He 
staggered a few paces forward, and fell dead at his 
father’s feet. 

The latter was speedily seized, and conveyed to 
St. Lo, the capital of the department, where in due 
time he was brought to his trial, add condemned to 
die. Anappeal, however, being made to Charles 
the Tenth, and the early incidents of his life, his ro- 
mantic aud devoted attachment to his son, the provo- 
cation he had received, the suddenness of the act, in 
which there did not appear the slighest projected 
malice, being all weighed, his life was spared. He 
returned to Verolet, and wandered for a tew months 
among its woods, or sat listless and absorbed upon 
its rocks; but the hand of death was on him, and at 
length, realizing his paternal fraud, he precipated 
himself into that torrent, on the banks of which, 
a few years before, with a view to save Benoni from 
the conscription, he had deposited his hat and his 
coat. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Vigils over the host—ceremonies of Easter Sunday 
—the procession—high mass—the pope blessing 
the people—curious illumination—return to Flo- 
rence—rural festa—hospitality of the Florentines 
—expected marriage of the grand duke. 

Rome, 1833. 

This is Friday of the holy week. The host, 
which was deposited yesterday amid its thousand 
lamps in the Paoline chapel, was taken from its 
place this morning, in solemn procession, and car- 
ried back to the Sistine, after lying in the conse- 
crated place twenty-four hours. Vigils were kept 
over it all night. The Paoline chapel has no win- 
dows, and the lights are so disposed as to multiply 
its receding arches till the eye is lost in them. The 
altar on which the host lay was piled up to the roof 
in a pyramid of light, and with the prostrate figures 
constantly covering the floor, and the motionless sol- 
dier in antique armour at the entrance, it was like 
Some scene of wild romance. 

The ceremonies of Easter Sunday were performed 
where all the others should have been—in the body 
of St. Peter’s. ‘Two lines of soldiers, forming an 
aisle up the centre, stretched from the square with- 
out the portico to the sacred sepulchre. ‘Two tem- 
porary platforms for the various diplomatic corps 
and other privileged persons occupied the sides, and 
the remainder of the church was filled by thousands 
of strangers, Roman peasantry, and contadini (in 
picturesque red boddices, and with golden bodkins 
through their hair,) from all the neighbouring towns, 

A loud blast of trumpets, followed by military 
music, announced the coming of the procession. The 
two long lines of soldiers presented arms, and the 
esquires of the pope entered first, in red robes, fol- 
lowed by the long train of proctors, chamberlains, 
mitre-bearers, and incense-bearers, the men-at-arms 
escorting the procession on either side. Just before 
the cardinals, came a cross-bearer, supported on 
either side by men in showy surplices carrying 
lights, and then came the long and brilliant line of 
white-headed cardinals, in scarlet and ermine. The 
military dignitaries of the monarch preceded the 
pope, a splendid mass of uniforms, and his holiness 
then appeared, supported, in his great gold and vel- 
vet chair, upon the shoulders of twelve men, clothed 


was but one way by whichhe could effect the exemp- in red damask, with a canopy over his head, sustain- 


ed by eight gentlemen, in short, violet-coloured silk 
mantles. Six of the Swiss guard ype the 
six catholic cantons) walked near the pope, with 
drawn swords on their shoulders, and after his chair 
followed a troop of civil officers, whose appointments 
I did not think it worth while to inquire. The pro- 
cession stopped when the pope was opposite the 
‘‘chapel of the holy sacrament,” and his holiness 
deseended. ‘The tiara was lifted from his head by a 
cardinal, and he knelt upon a cushion of velvet and 
gold to adore the ‘sacred host,” which was exposed 
upon the altar. After a few minutes he returned to 
his chair, his tiara was again set on his head, and the 
music rang out anew, while the procession swept on 
to the sepulchre. 

The spectacle was all splendour. The clear space 
through the vast area of the church, lined with glit- 
tering soldiery, the dazzling gold and crimson of 
the coming procession, the high papal chair, with 
the immense fan-banners of peacock’s feathers, held 
aloft, the almost immeasurable dome and mighty 
pillars above and around, and the multitude of silent 
people, produced a scene which, connected with the 
idea of religious worship, and added to by the swell 
of a hundred instruments of music, quite dazzled 
and Overpowered me. 

The high mass (performed but three times a year) 
proceeded. At the latter part of it, the pope mount- 
ed to the altar, and, alter various ceremonies, ele- 
vated the sacred host. At the instant that the small 
white wafer was seen between the golden candle- 
sticks, the two immense lines of soldiers dropped 
upon their knees, and all the people prostrated 
themselves at the same instant. 


This fine scene over, we hurried to the square in 
front of the church, to secure places for a sull finer 
one—that of the pope blessing the people. Several 
thousand troops, cavalry and footmen, were drawn 
up between the steps and the obelisk, in the centre 
of the piazza, and the immense area embraced by 
the two circling colonnades was crowded by, per- 
haps, a hundred thousand people, with eyes directed 
to one single point. The variety of bright costumes, 
the gay liveries of the ambassadors’ and cardinals’ 
carriages, the vast body of soldiery, and the magni- 
ficent frame of columns and fountains in which this 
gorgeous picture was coniained, formed the grandest 


sadors. Their gayly-dressed chasseurs are in wait 
ing; the silver plate quivers and glances, as the 
chance rays of the sun break through the leaves over 
head, and at a little distance, in the road, stand their 
showy equipages in a long line from the great oak to 
the farm-house. 

In the evening, there was an illumination of the 
green alleys and the little square in front of the 
house, and a band of music for the people. Within, 
the halls were thrown open for a ball. It was given 
by the grand duke to the Duchess of Lichtenberg, 
the widow of Eugene Beauharnois. The company 
assembled at eight, and the presentations (two lovely 
countrywomen of our own among them,) were over 
at nine. The dancing then commenced, and we 
drove home, through the fading lights still burning 
in the trees, an hour or two past midnight. 

The grand duke is about to be married to one of 
the princesses of Naples, and great preparations are 
making for the event. He looks little like a bride, 


*ILLUSTRIOUS BY COURTESY,” 
A London Correspondent of the Journal of Com. 


merce writes in a late letter:—‘* The Slavery Aboli- | 


tion Bill has been read a third time in the House of 
Lords and passed. ‘The dullness of the discussion 
upon its merits, was one evening relieved by a good 
saying of the Chancellor. The Duke of Wellington 
had moved an amendment upon a clause, which 
amendment was intended to confirm a decision of 
Lord Stowell’s, that though a slave may be free on 
arriving in England, yet he would again beeome a 
slave on returning to the West Indies. This was 
stoutly opposed by Lord Brougham, who was ex- 
ceedingly eloquent in pointing out the absurd and 
unconstitutional dicta of the above named venerable 
civilian, and in imploring the House to reject the 
amendment. His Lordship observed in the course of 
his remarks, that a slave became free the moment he 
pressed his foot upon British soil; that if he.wasa 
born subject of the King’s, he was entitled to all the 
privileges of an Englishman, The Duke of Cum- 
berland smiled, and the orator having caught the ac- 
a sneer, coolly proceeded: ‘* Yes, my 
Lords, I maintain the fact, that a slave, if born under 
English dominion, on his arrival in this country, is 
as much a British subject as any of your Lordships; 


scene conceivable. In a few minutes the pope ap- | and if his Majesty should so please, would have as 


peared in the balcony, over the great door of St. 
Peter’s. Every hat in the vast multitude was lifted 
and every knee bowed in an instant. Jfalf G nation 
prostrate together, and one gray old man lifuing pu 
his hands to heaven, and blessing them! 

The cannon of the castle of St. Angelo thundered, 
the innumerable bells of Rome pealed forth simul- 
taneously, the troops fell into line and motion, and 
the children of the two hundred and fifty-seventh 
successor of St. Peter departed dlessed. 

In the evening all the world assembled to see the 
illumination, which it is useless to attempt to describe. 
The night was cloudy and black, and every line in 
the architecture of the largest building in the world 
was defined in light, even to the cross, which, as I 
have said before, is at the height of a mountain from 
the base. For about an hour it was a delicate but 
vast structure of shining lines, like the drawing of 
a glorious temple on the clouds. At eight, as the 
clock struck, flakes of fire burst from every point, 
and the whole building seemed started into flame.— 
It was done by a simultaneous kindling of torches 
in a thousand points, a man stationed at each. The 
glare seemed to exceed that of noonday. No de- 
scription can give an idea of it. 

I am not sure that I have not been a little tedious 
in describing the ceremoies of the holy week. For- 
syth says, in his bilious book, that he ‘‘never could 
read, and certainly never could write, a description 
of them.” ‘They have struck me, however, as par- 
ticularly unlike any thing ever seen in our own 
country, and I have endeavoured to draw them slight- 
ly, and with as little particularity as possible. 1 trust 
that some of the readers of the Mirror may find them 
entertaining and novei. 


Florence, 1833, 


1 found myself at «x this morning, where I had 
found myselt at the same hour a year before—in the 
midst of the rural festa in the Cascine of Florence. 
The duke, to-day, breakfasts at his farm. The peo- 
ple of Flovence, high and low, come out, and spread 
their repasts upon the fine sward of the openings in 
the wood, the roads are watered, and the royal equi- 
pages dash backward and forward, while the ladies 
hang their shawls in the trees, and children and 
lovers stroll away into the shade, and all looks like 
a scene from Boccaccio. 

I thought it a picturesque and beautiful sight last 
year, and so described it. But I was a stranger then, 
newly arrived in Florence, and felt desolate amid 
the happiness of so many. A few months among so 
frank and warm-hearted a people as the Tuscans, 
however, makes one at home. The tradesman and 
his wife, familiar with your face, and happy to be 
seen in their holiday dresses, give you the ‘‘duon 
giorno,” as you pass, and a cup of red wine or a seat 
at the cloth on the grass is at your service in almost 
ny group in the prato. I am sure I should not find 
s@ many acquaintances in the town in which 1 have 
passed my life. 

A little beyond the crowd, lies a broad open glade 
of the greenest grass, in the very centre of the woods 
of the fatm. A broad fringe of shade is flung by the 
trees along the eastern side, and at their roots clus- 
ter the di parties of the nobles and the ambas- 


much right to seats in this House as the noble Duke 
( Wellington) who is illustrious by his deeds, or the 
other noble Duke (Cumberland) who is illustrious by 
courtesy!’ His royal highness immediately jumped 
in a great passion, shouted out ‘order,’ and wished 
to know why he was attacked. Lord Brougham 
also cried ‘ order,’ and after a little uproar of a few 
minutes, his royal highness of Cumberland was com- 


pelled to succumb, and to leave the House witha 


consciousnes that the sarcasm would never be forgot- 
ten, and that he should henceforth be known as * the 
illustrious Duke by courtesy.’ Very few of the pa- 
pers give a correct account of the scene, and none of 
them state the reason of Lord Brougham’s remark- 
able observation. Without some such account as 
the one that I have given vou, the bitterness and force 
of the inuendo would be lost in its apparent wan- 
tonnes. But the Duke did sneer at the observations 
of the learned Lord, and I therefore think that the 
joke was called for, and certainly most happily ap- 
plied. So much for the illustrious Duke of cour 
tesy! 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
’ BY N. P, WILLIS. 

Pisa; dulness of the town; leaning tower; cruise in 
the frigate United States; Elba; Piombino; Porto 
Ferrajo; appearance of the bay; naval discipline; 
visit to the town residence of Napoleon; his em- 
ployment during his confinement on the island; 
his sisters Eliza and Pauline; his country-house; 
simplicity of the inhabitants of Elba. 

I left Florence on one of the last days of May for 


Pisa, with three Italian companions, who submitted 


as quietly as myself to being sold four times from 
one vetturino to another, at the different stopping 
places, and we drove into the grass-grown, melan- 
choly streets of Pisa, in the middle of the afternoon, 
thankful to escape from the heat and dust of the low 
banks of Arno, My fellow travellers were Floren- 
tines, and in their sarcastic remarks upon the dulness 
of Pisa, I imagined I could detect a lingering trace 
of the ancient hatred of these once rival republics. 
Preparations for illumination in honour of the new 
grand duchess, were going on upon the streets bor- 
dering the river, but other sign of life there was 
none. It must have been soliiude itself which tempt- 
ed Byron to residein Pisa. 1 looked at the hot sun- 
ny front of the Palazzo Lanfranchi in which he lived, 
and tried in vain to imgaine it the home of any thing 
in the shape of pleasure. 

I hurried to dine with the friends whose invitation 
had brought me out of my way, (I was going to Leg- 
horn) and with a warm, golden sunset Aushing in 
the sky, we left the table a few hours after to mount 
to the top of the “leaning tower.” On the north 
and east lay the sharp terminating ridges of the Ap- 
penines, in which lay nested Lucca and its baths, 
and on the west and south over a broad bright mea- 
dow of from seven to fourteen miles, threaded by 
the Arno and the Serchio, coiled the distant line of 
the Mediterranean, peaked with the many ships, en- 
tering and leaving the busy port of Leghorn, and 
gilded like a flaunting ribbon, with the gold of the 
setting sun. Below us lay Pisa, and away to the 
mountains, and off over the plains, the fertile farms 
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-Toseany, Every point of the scene was lovely. 
an feature in the south- | 
ern view, which had more power over my feelings 
than all else around me. Floating like small clouds 
ia the distance, 1 could just distinguish two noble 
frigates, lying at anchor in theroads. The guardian | 
of the tower handed me his glass, and I strained my 
eye till I fancied I could see the ** stars and stripes’ 
of my country’s flag flying at the peaks. I pointed 


) them out with pride to my English friends; and_ 
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| shipmen were set ashore in various directions for a 


while they hung over the dizzy railing, watching the 
fading tints of the sunset on the mountains of ‘Tus- | 
eany, [kept my eye on the distant ships, lost in a) 
thousand reveries of home. ‘The blood so surs 
see that free banner in a foreign land! 

We remained on the tower till the moon rose, 


clear and full, and then descended by its cireuling On the first floor. 
galleries to the square, looked at the tall fairy struc-| 


ture in her mellower light, its sides laced with the 
shadows of the hundred columns winding around tt, 
and the wondrous pile, as it leaned forward to meet 
the light, seeming in the very act of toppling to the 
earth. 


I had come from Florence to join the * United ; 


States,”’ at the polite invitation of the officers of the 
ward-room, on a cruise up the Mediterranean. My 
cot was swung immediately on my arrival, but we 
lay three days longer than was expected in the har- 
bour, riding out a gale of wind, which broke the 
chain cables of both ships, and drove several mer- 
chant vessels on the rocks, We got under way on 
the third of June, andthe next morning were off 


Elba, with Corsica on our quarter, and the little isl- i 


and of Capaeja just ahead. 

The firing of guns took me just now to the deck. 
Three Sardinian gun-boats had saluted the commo- 
dore’s flag in passing, and it was returned with 
twelve guns. They were coming home from the 
affairat Tanis. It isa fresh, charming morning, and 
we are beating up against a light head-wind, all the 
officers on deck, looking at the island with their 
glasses, and discussing the character of the great 
man to whora this little barren spot was a temporary 
empire. A bold fortification just appears on the 
poiat, with the Tuscan flag flying from the statfh.— 
The sides of the hills are dotted with desolate look- 
ing buildings, among which are one or two monas- 
teries, and in rounding the side of the island, we 
have past two or three small villages, perched be- 
Jow and above on the rocks. Olf to the east, we 
can just distinguish Piombino, the nearest town 
of the Italian shore, and very beautiful it looks, ris- 
ing from the edge of the water like Venice, with 
range of cloudy hills relieving itin the rear. 

Qur anchor is dropped in the bay of Porto Ferrajo. 
As we ran lightly in upon the last tack, the walls 
of the fort appeared crowded with people, the whole 
town apparently assembled to see the unusual spec- 
tacle of two ships of war entering their now quiet 
waters. <A small curving bay opened to us, and as 


the tour of the rooms with all the household, male 


We were first set ashore at the mole to see the 
town, A medley crowd of soldiers, citizens, boys, 
girls, and galley-slaves, received us at the landing, 
and followed us up to the town-square; gazing at the 
officers with undisguised curiosity. We met seve- 
ral gentlemen fromthe other ship at the cafe, and 
taking a cicerone together, started for the town-resi- 
dence of the Emperor. It is now occupied by the 
govenor, and stands on the summit of the little for- 
li fied city. We,mounted by ciean excellent pave- 
ments, getting a good natured *duon-giorno!” trom 
every female head thrust from beneath the blinds of 
the houses. ‘The governor’s aid received us at the 
door, with his cap in his hand, and we commenced 


and female, following to gaze at us. Napoleon lived 
‘The rooms were as small as those 
of a private house, and painted in the pretty fresco 
common in Italy. The furniture was all changed, 
and the fire-places and two busts of the Emperor’s 
Sisters, (Eliza and Pauline) were all that remained 
| as it was. The library is a pretty roora, thongh very 
| small, and opens ona terrace level with his favourite 
garden, ‘The plants and lemon trees were planted 
y himself, we were told, and the officers plucked 
souvenirs On all sides. ‘he officer who accompained 
us was an old soldier of Napoleon’s, and a native of 
Elba, and after a little of the reluctance common to 
the teller of an oft-told tale, he gave us some inter- 
esting particulars of the emperor’s residence at the 
island. It appears that he employed himself, from 
_ the first day of his arrival, in the improvement of his 
little territory making roads, &e. and behaved quite 


| like a man who had made up his mind to relinquish 
ambition, afd content himself with what was about 
him. ‘Three assassins were discovered and captured 
in the course of the eleven months, the two first of 
whom he pardoned. The third made an attempt 
upon his lite, in disguise of a beggar, at a bridge 
leading to his country-house, and was condemned 
and executed. He wasa native of the Emperor’s 
own birth-place in Corsica. 


The seeond floor was occupied by his mother and 
Pauline. The furniture of the chamber of the re- 
nowned beauty is very much as she leftit. The bed 
is small, and the mirror opposite its foot very large, 
and ina mahogany frame. Small mirrors were set 
also into the bureau, and inthe back of a pretty eabi- 
net of dark wood standing at the head of the bed. 
It is delightful to breathe the atmosphere of a room 
that has been the home of the lovely caeature whose 
marble image by Canova thrills every beholder with 
love, and is fraught with such pleasing associations. 
Her sitting-room, though less interesting, made us 
linger and muse again. It looks out over the sea to 
the west, and the prospect is beautiful. One for- 
gets that her history could not be written without 
many ablot. How mucy we forgive to beauty! Of 
all the female branches of the Bonaparte tamily, 
Pauline bore the greatest resemblance to her bro- 


we rounded directly under the walls of the fort, the 
tops of the houses in the town behind, appeared 
crowded with women, whose features we could easi- 
ly distinguish witha glass. By the constant excla- 
mations of the midshipmen, who were gazing in- 
tently from the quarter deck, there was among them 
a fair proportion of beauty, or what looked like it 
in the distance. Just below the summit of the fort, 
upon a terrace commanding a view of the sea, stood 
a handsome house, with low windows shut with ve- 
netian blinds and shaded with acacias, which the pi- 
lot pointed out to'us as the town residence of Napo- 
leon. As the ship lost her way, we came in sight of 
a gentle amphitheatre of hills rising away from the 
cove, in a woody ravine of which stood a handsome 
building, with eight windows, built by the exile asa 
country-house. ‘“Cweuty or thirty, as good or better, 
spot the hills around, ornamented with avenues and 
orchards of low olive trees. It is altogether a rural 
scene, and disappoints us agreeably after the barren 
promise of the outer sides of the isle. 


The Constellation came slowly in after us, with 
every sail set, and her tops crowded with men, and 
as she fell under the stern of the commodore’s ship, 
the word was given, and her vast quantity of sail 
was furled with that wouderful alacrity which so 
astonishes a landsman. I have been continually sur- 
prised in the few days that I have been on board, 
with the wonders of sea discipline; but for a spee- 
tacle, | have seen nothing more imposing than the 
entrance ofthese two beautiful frigates into the lit- 
tle port of Elba, and their magical management.— 
The anchors were dropped, the yards came down by 
the run, the sails disappeared, the living swarm 
upon the rigging slid below,all ina moment, and then 
stuck up the delightful band on our quarter deck, 
and the sailors leaned on the guns, the officers on 
the quarter railing, and boats trom the shore filled 
with ladies lay off at different distances, the whole 
Scene as full of repose and enjoyment, as if we had 
lain idle for a month in these glassy waters. How 
beautiful are the results of order! 


We had made every preparation for a pic-nicpar- 
ty to the country-house of Napoleon yesterday—but 
itrained. At sunset, however, the clouds crowded 
into vast masses, and the evening gave a glorious 
promise, which was fulfilled this morning in fresh- 
ness and sunshine. The commouore’s barge took off 
the ladies for an excursion on horseback to the iron- 
mines, on the other side of the island—the mid- 


ramble, and I, tempted with the beauty of the ravine 
which encloses the villa of Napoleon, declined all 
nvitations with an eye toa stroll thither. 


ther Napoleon, But the grand and regular profile 
which was in him marked with the stern air of sove- 
reiguty and despotic rule, was in her temper with 
an enchanting softness and fascinating smile. Her 
statue, after the Venus de Medicis, is the chef 
@euvre of modern sculpture. 

We went from the governor’s house to the walls of 
the town, loitering along and gazing at the sea; and 
then rambled through the narrow streets of the town, 
attracting, by the gay uniforms of the officers, the 
attention and courtesies of every smooched petticoat 
far and near. What the faces of the damsels of Efba 
might be, if washed, we could hardly forma con- 
jecture, 

The country-house of Napoleon is three miles 
from the town, a little distance from the shore, far- 
ther round into the bay. Captain Nicholson propos- 
ed to walk toit, and send his boat across—a warmer 
tack for the mid-day of an Italian June than a man 
of less enterprise would choose for pleasure. We 
reached the stone steps of the iraperial casino, after a 
melting and toilsome walk, hungry and thirsty, and 
were happy to fling ourselves upon broken chairs in 
the denuded drawing-room, and wait for an extem- 
pore dinner of twelve eggs and bottle of wine as 
bitter as criticism. A farmerand his family live 
in the house, and a couple of bad busts and the fire- 
places, are all that remain of its old appearance, 
The situation and the view, however, are superb. 
A little lap of a valley opens right away from the 
door to the bosom of the bay, and in the midst of the 
glassy basin lies the bold peninsular promontory and 
fortification of Porto Ferrajo, like a castle in a loch, 
connected with the body of the island by a mere rib 
of sand. Off beyond sleeps the main-land of Italy, 
mountain and vale, like a smoothly-shaped bed of 
clouds; and for the foreground of the landscape, the 
valleys of Elba are just now green with fig-trees and 
vines, speckled here and there with fields of golden 
grain, and farm-houses shaded with all the trees of 
this genial climate. 


We examined the place, after our frugal dinner, 
and found a natural path under the edge of the hill 
behind, stretching away back into the valley, and 
leading, after a short walk, to a small stream and a 
waterfall. Across it, just above the fall, lay the 
trunk of an old and vigorous fig-tree, full of green 
limbs, and laden with fruit half ripe. It made a 
natural bridge over the stream, and as its branches 
shaded the rocks below, we could easily imagine 
Napoleon, walking to and fro inthe smooth path, 
and seating himself on the broadest stone in the heat 
of the summer evenings he passed on the spot. It 


was the only walk about the place, and a secluded | 


and plessant one. The groves of firs and brush 
above, and the locust and cherry-trees on the edges 
of the walk, are old enough to have shaded him. We 
sat and talked under the influence of the ‘‘genius of 
the spot,” till sunset, and then, cutting each a 
walking stick from the shoots of the old fig tree, re- 
turned to the boats and reached the ship asthe band 
struck up their exhilarating music for the evening on 
the quarter-deck, 

We have passed two or three days at Elba most 
agreeably. The weather has been fine, and the ships 
have been thronged with company. ‘The common 
people of the town come on board in boat-loads,men, 
women and children, and are never satisfied with 
gazing and wondering. ‘he inhabitants speak very 
pure ‘Tuscan, and are mild and simple in their man- 
ners. They all take the ships to be bound upon a 
mere voyage of pleasure; and, with the officers in 
their gay dresses, and the sailors in their clean white 
and blue, the music morning and evening, and the 
general gaiety ou board, the impression is not much 
to be wondered at. 

Yesterday, after dinner, Captain Nicholson took 
us ashore in his gig, to pass an hour or two in the 
shade. His steward followed, with a bottle or two 
of old wine, and landing near the fountain to which 
the boats are sent for water, we soon found a spread- 
ing fig tree, and, with a family of the country 
people from the neighbouring cottage around us, 
we idled away the hours till the cool of the evening. 
The simplicity of the old man and his wite, and the 
wonder of himself and several labourers in his vine- 
yard, to whom the captain gave a glass or two of his 
excellent wines, would have made a study for Wilkie. 
Sailors are merry companions for a party like this, 
We returned over the unraffled expanse of the bay, 
charmed with the beauty of the scene by sunset,and 
as happy as life, literally sans sowci, could make us. 
W hat is it, in this rambling absence from all to which 
we look forward to in love and hope, that so fasci- 
nates the imagination? 

1 went, in the commodore’s suite, to call upon the 
governor this morning. He isa military, command- 
ing looking man, and received us in Napoleon’s sa- 
loon, surrounded by his officers, He regretted that 
his commission did not permit him to leave the shore 
even to visit a ship, but offered a visit on the part of 
hissister and a company of the first ladies of the 
town. They came off this evening. She was a 
lady-like woman, not very pretty, of thirty years 
perhaps. As she spoke only Italian, she was hand- 
ed over to me, and f waited on her through the ship 
explaining a great many things of which | knew as 
much of herself. ‘This visit over, we get under way 
to-morrow morning for Naples. 

EXTRACTS 

From late Foreign Journals received at this Office. 

Most operation 
of lithority has recently been very successfully per- 
formed by Baron Heurtcloup, on Mr. John Lord, 
who keeps the Patricoft Tavern, adjoining the Liv- 
erpool and Manchester Rail-way, Manchester. As 
this is the first case from this neighbourhood, and 
we believe from Lancashire, a few particulars may 
not be uninteresting to some of our readers, Mr. 
Lord, who is fifty years of age, has been for two 
years suffering under the excraciating torments of 
the stone; and, being a very stout, corpulent man, 
the usual operation of lithotomy could not have been 
performed without very great danger. He therefore 
went to London for the purpose of undergoing the 
operation practised by Baron Heurteloup. ‘The prin- 
cipal operation was performed on the 3lst of May, 
whena stone upwards of an inch in diameter was 
broken to pieces and nearly reduced to powder in 
three minutes, What will probably appear surpris- 
ing to most of our readers, Mr Lord, immediately 
after the operation, was able to walk from the Baron’s 
house to his own lodgings, a distance of more than 
halt a mile;and, neither after that nor after any_of 
three or four subsequent minor operations which 
were found necessary for the purpose of destroying 
different fragments of the stone, was Mr. Lord com- 
pelled to keep his bed. In two days after the last, 
which took place about the end of June, he was able 
to travel to Manchester by coach; and he is now 
perfectly free from every symptom of the complaint 
and every unpleasant trace of the operation. 

Manchester paper. 

Fancy Fatrs.—These fairs are indeed a strange 
fancy; charity, it seems, has no naked charms, she 
must be attired in the robes of merchandise. The 
frequenters of fancy fairs have a few guineas to 
spend, but not in relieving misery or succouring 
the distressed, but in pleasing themselves; the con- 
trivance, then, is to combine the gratification called 
pleasure, withthe principal object for which the gul- 
neas are to be extracted. It is effected by a series 
of pretences: a lady of rank enters into a compact of 
this kind with the subject she intends to work upon. 
She says, ‘‘ Now I suppose I am worth looking at 
anywhere, but more especially to that kind of per- 
son that has few chances of seeing a lady of fashion 
at her best. I will therefore dress myself up in 
my most becoming style, and consent to show my- 
self in a stand to all those who will pay a certain 
sum to the charity, But I must not stare likea 
figure in a glass case: the show will then be (oo bare- 
fared, I must make the pretence of having something 
to sell, and these somethings to sell will also be use- 
ful in extracting gains even beyond the admission 
money. Though no one wants the articles; though 
they are not worth a tenth what I shell ask for them; 


, yet, out of compliment to me, and for the pleasure 
| of making purchase from one of my rank, many will 
| buy; and the pretence for selling will be a most 
agreeable way of exhibiting all those advantages of 


air, and shape, and graciousness, which | suppose 
myself to possess. All this is sheer gain to the cha- 
rity, my vanity is gratified, and the curiosity of the 
spectators gratified.”” None but a very mercantile 
people surely can hit upon the expedient of playing 
at trade for charity; and it is still further characte- 
risiic of this most aristocratical and most commer- 
cial land, that the merchandise should be baited with 
rank and fashion. The combination of a love of 
truck and barter with the well known reverence for 
aristocracy, is particularly ingenious when consi- 
tiered as emblematic of national character. The 
fancy fair then, or ought to be, the beau-ideal of 
John Bull; for in one room he finds commerce and 
charity hand in hand, rank and trade, beauty and 
begging, splendour expanding all her gilded wings, 
to shield a poor object who could have lived a year 
on the mere gilding of the said wings; benevolence 
going about in the mask of vanity; in short, a grand 
contrivance to do good, but in such a manner as to 
do it a bargain.—New Monthly Magazine. 


A Den or [nramy.—On Tuesday, at Marlborough 
street, Sarah Watermann, a young woman, who said 
she lived in the capacity of servant toa person named 
Henderson, who keeps a print and caricature-shop in 
the Opera Areade, charged Mrs. Heather, the wife 
of aboot and shoemaker in the same place, with 
having committed an assault upon her on Sunday 
evening fast. ‘The complainant sai, as she was 
passing Mr. Heather’s shop she received a violent 
blow in the face from Mrs. Heather, who was stand- 
ing at the door. In corroboration of this, she called 
her sister, a girl of eleven years of age, who on come 
ing forward, was questioned by Mr. Dyer as to her 
knowledge of the nature of aa oath; she admitted 
that she could neither read nor write, scarcely ever 
went to church, and she did know it was wrong to 
telllies. Mr. Dyer having elicted these replies, re- 
fused to receive her testimony. Mrs. Heather, in 
defence, said the charge of assault against her was 
quite unfounded. ‘The fact was, the complainant 
lived ata shop in the Opera Arcade, which outwards 
ly appeared to be a print-shop, but, in fact, was no- 
thing better than a brothel, and a place for the exhi- 
bition of obscene prints. The shopkeepers in the 
Arcade expressed their annoyance at the transactions 
which was daily occurring at this print-shop, and 
had intimated their disgust (defendant amongst the 
number) at what they witnessed to the proprietor. 
This had created a sort of warfare betwixt the inhabe 
itants and the person concerned in the print-shop, 
and for this reason the complainant took every occae 
sion of calling her the most abominable names when- 
ever she passed the door. On Sunday she was stands 
ing at the door, ‘when the complainant, who was @ 
well known prostitute, although she called herself 
servant to Mr. Henderson, came up and applied a 
most disgusting epithetto her. In order to stop the 
abuse, she was obliged to push the complainant away, 
so as to permit her to close the door. ‘This was all 
the assault which she could be charged with, It was 
customary every Sunday for Henderson and his wite 
to go out for the day, aad to allow a number of boys, 
from the age of ten to fifteen—to congregate at the 
shop, for the purpose, he supposed, of looking at 
filthy pictures, for which they paid a small sum each. 
A shopkeeper in the Arcade came forward, and said 
that the statement made by Mrs. Heather wascorrect. 
He had seen as many as six or seven young prosti- 
tutes go into the shop in one day, and he knew that 
the complainant herself walked the streets. The 
conduct of all connected with the print-shop was most 
disgusting, in particular that of the daughter of Hen- 
derson, a girl about twelve or thirteen years of age, 
who might be seen at all hours inthe Arcade. He 
had gone into the shop for the purpose of assuring 
himself that obscene prints were kept there, and he 
had been showen a number which were lying on the 
counter, face downwards, which he inspected, and 
found to be of an immoral description, Mrs. Hen- 
derson had told him if he did not buy any of them, 
she always charged Is. for looking at them. Mr, 
Dyer asked Henderson what business he followed. 
Henderson said he was a messenger at the office of 
Messrs. Cox & Greenwood, which situation he had 
filled for the last ten years. He denied that he sold 
or exhited any other sort of prints than those sold by 
most other print-sellers in London. He defied the 
witnesses to prove it. Mrs. Heather and Mr. Don- 
nell both positively asserted that they had stated no- 
thing but the truth, and they were willing to call 
every tradesman in the Arcade as evidence. Some 
altercation having occurred between Donnell and 
Henderson, the latter,in reply to the accusation, call- 
ed him a liar, upon which Mr. Dyer ordered him to 
be put out of the office. ‘The Magistrates then fined 
Mrs. Heather and directed that the cost (4s,) 
should be paid by the complainant. The Magistrates 
< ere then asked what course had better be adopted 
by the tradesmen in the Arcade towards the shop of 
Henderson’—Mr. Dyer said an application to the 
parish authorities’ would, perhaps, be the better 
course. A letter signed by Messrs. Lander, Tozer 
and Cochrane, tradesmen in the Arcade, embodying 
the eharges made by Mrs. Heather, was handed to 
the Magistrates, 


Savinc Know of cutting off the 


whole head of a cauliflower, leave a part on, the size 
of a goose-berry, und all the leaves; second and even 
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tice, by cutting the head off completely, the bed of 
caulifiowersis gone in two or three weeks. 

A Hint To MEMBERS OF TEMPERANCE SOCIE- 
TrEs.—The following note, with a handsome silver 
snuff box, was handed to the platform at the Wes- 
Jeyan Missionary meeting held in the Methodist 
Chapel, Darlington, on Thursday the 9th inst.:—l 
was formerly addicted to snuff taking; but have join- 
ed the Temperance Society, and being determined 
to act upon temperance principles throughout, I re- 
linquished not only drinking, but the dirty practice 
of snuffing. As I have now no occasion for the en- 
closed box, I desire to present it asan hamble offer- 
ing upon the missionary alter,”—.2 Cold Haier 

an. 

Locusts.—One of these living clouds, whieh was 
three whole days and nights, without apparent in- 
termission, passing over Smyrna, must have been, 
according to accurate observations made at the time, 
three hundred yards in depth, upwards of forty miles 
in width, and nearly five hunred miles in length.— 
Captain Basil Hall calculates that the lowest number 
of locusts in this enormous swarm must have ex- 
ceeded 168,608,563,200,000; and in order to resist 
the imagination, Captain Beaufort, determined that 
this cloud of Iccusts, which he saw drifting by when 
he lay at Smyrna, if formed intoa heap, would have 
exceeded in magnitude more than a thousand and 
thirty times the largest pyramid of Egypt; or, if they 
had been placed on the ground close together, they 
would have encircled the globe with a band a mile 
and a furlong wide!—Professor Burnell’s Leciure. 


Sarurpay, OcToser 12, 18338. 
MISS PRUDENCE CRANDALL, 

This romantic young lady promises to win for 
herself no small share of notoriety, if not of pure 
and unadulterated fame. It appears from a letter 
published in the Commercial Advertiser, from a 
correspondent at Brooklyn, Conn. that she was 
brought up for trial on the 3d inst. before the Su- 
preme Court of that place, over which the Hon. D. 
Dagget, Chief Justice of the State, presided. The 
charge against Miss C, was for harbouring and 
boarding foreign blacks, &c. ‘The correapondent 


_ says:—The defence rested entirely on the constitu- 


tionality of the law in question, and when the case 
was committed to the jury by Judge Dagget, the 
Judge presented the most able, lucid and conclu- 
sive constitutional opinion ever pronounced in this 
State. 

He established, by unquestionable legal deduc- 
tions, the constitutionality of the Connecticut law, 
which had before been so much misunderstood. 

The jury gave a verdict, with little or no hesita- 
tion, against the defendant. 

All who heard, or may hereafter have opportu- 
tunity to read this learned exposition of the right of 
this state to pass the law in question, for its own pro- 
tection, will be satisfied of its soundness,” 


‘The Lexington Observer contradicts a report that 
the Cholera had again broken out at that place. 


The last number of the Intelligencer, published at 
Thiboudauxville, La., reached us ) esterday in mouru- 
ing, in consequence of the death of its editor—Sal- 
moa Brown, Esq., who perished at New Orleans of 
the Yellow Fever. Mr. Brown was a native of Bos- 

on, Mass, and was formerly one of the proprietors 

of the New Orleans Bee. He was a. good writer— 
an amiable man, and had received a liberal educa- 
tion. 


A most valuable History of the Ottoman Empire 


occasionally occupied with notices of passing events, 
could not but add interest and give variety to this 
clever periodical. 


CITY HALL REPORTER. 

We have received the first number of a new work 
with this title. It is intended as 2 New York Law 
Magazine, and will contain a concise report of all 
decisions of importance, which may take place in the 
Courts of Law and Equity in New York, as well as 
in other places. It will also contain notices of such 
proceedings of the Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, 
as may be deemed of consequence to the profession— 
with reviews of legal works and such matters gene- 
rally as are caleulated to interest the legal profes- 
sion. ‘The first number, now before us, is hand- 
some}y printed in pamphlet form, and contains no 
less than sixty-one pages, The matier is highly in- 
teresting, especially to the profession, and must 
prove instructive to all. The Reporter is edited 
and published by John Lomas Esgq., and will be is- 

ued monthly at six dollars per annua, 


Forrest and Mrs. Knight are playing at Louisville. 


VISITING CARDS. 

Mr. William F. Geddes, of this city, will soon 
acquire the reputation of printing most beautiful 
visiting cards. We have now before us, some spe- 
mens from his office, No. 9 Library street. They 
are indeed beautiful—superior to any of the kind we 
have ever met with. The are of various patterns 
and calculated for various tastes. ‘The most fastidious 
cannot fail to be suited. We are quite in love with 
the neatness and finish of the article, and recom- 
mend all who desire visiting cards, to apply to Mr. 
Geddes. 

RARE FRUIT. 

The Bucks County Intelligencer boasts of a Pip- 
pin that grew in that neighbourhood, which weighed 
one pound six ounces, and measured fifteen inches in 
circumference. A mammoth of its kiad, no doubt. 
We were shown seventeen peaches a day or two 
since, a portion of the growth of one of the or- 
chards of Mr. Hatch, Camden, N. J. They filled a 
half peck, and were purchased by a neighbour, the 
proprietor of the American Coffee House, for three 
dollars. 


Ker West.—The U.S. Mail schooner Fair 
American, Capt. Latimer, arrived at Charleston 
on the 30th ult. from Key West. The U. S. revenue 
cutter Alabama had been sold at that place at public 
auction for $1001 cash. It was pertectly healthy 
at the time the F. M. sailed, and no vesselshad been 
wrecked in that vicinity for some time past. 


Greenough, the American sculptor, has completed 
a work, which is said to be eminently calculated for 
the display of his genius. It isa figure of the lifeless 
form of Medora, thus described in Byron’s Corsair: 


“In life itself she was so still and fair, 
‘That death with gentler aspect withered there, 
Aud the cold flowers hercolder band contained 
lu that last grasp as tenderly were stramed, 
As if she scarcely felt but feigned a sleep, 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep.” 


“Oh! o’er the eye death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light! 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 
Bat spares as yet the charm around ber hips; 
Yet, yet they seem as they forbore to smile 
Jind wished repose—bui only for a while.” 


Gov. Hamilton has arrived.at his home in Pendle- 
ton, on his return from the North. 


A postscript to.a letter from Havre, dated Aug. 
27th, says,—‘**We have just time to communicate the 


is now in the course of publication in Greenbank’s} news, which is all but official, that the entire army of 


Periodical Library. It is highly instructive, and 
many of the chapters possess all the interest of the 
deepest romance, After its conclusion, the publisher 
of the Library intends turnishing to his readers the 
Lite of Sir,;Walter Raleigh, including sketches of 
the statesmen and other distinguished personages 
daring the reigns of Elizabeth and James I: The 
Library, we are glad to learn, isfully successful. It 
has thas far been the repository. of much valuable 
literature. The rare taste of the editor is clearly 
apparent-in the jadicious selections. We only re- 
gret that the products of his own graceful pen are 
© he met with so seldom in its pages. A page or so 


Don Miguel, together with the staff, has gone over 
to the Constitutionalists.” Thisisvery good news, 
says the Journal of Commerce, but unfortunately it 
cannot be true. 


It was recently stated in the British House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Hume, that during the last two years 
no less than four hundred persons had been thrown 
into prisan for selling cheap publications. This is 
the boasted liberty of the British press! 


A New York paper states that Doctor Scadder of 
that city has provided aremedy for Squinting, In 


-- 


proof of is efficacy, says the Commercial Advertiser 
we were shown on Saturday, a lad about eleven years 
of age, who had been operated on by Dr. S. and re- 
stored to sight, of which he had been deprived 
about two years ago by the bursting of a gun, which 
inverted it in its socket. The eye was replaced and 
vision restored. A patent has been obtained, we un- 
derstand, for the instrument with which it was ef- 
fected; and should the Doctor succeed in uniformly 
regulating the optic axes so ‘hs to remove the hin- 
drance and deformity, he will have performed a va- 
luable service. 


“Murder.—The Port Gibson correspondent of the 
14th ult. contains the following particulars of the 
murder of the Postmaster of that place.— 


One of the most lamentable occurrences that has 
ever afilicted any community, took place in this 
townon Monday last. As John Jennings, Esq. 
was passing from the Court-house to Mrs. Defrance’s 
tavern, and when about half way between the two, he 
was fired upon witha pistol, by aman named Jaeob 
Skinner, after a deliberate aim. The ball entered 
his body, a little below the naval, and passed out at 
the hip, with so much force as to make a large in- 
dentation in the brick wall of the court house about 
twelve paces distant. He lingered about five hours 
and died. Mr. Jennings was not observing Skinner 
at the time, nor was he aware that he harboured to- 
wards him an intention of the kind. ° 


SLAVE EMANCIPATION—THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 
\ On the third reading of the Slavery Abolition Bill 
in the British House of Lords, the Duke of Welling- 
ton entered a protest against it, which we find pub- 
lished in the Loudon papers. The reasoning in the 
protest is certainly strong. The Noble Lord dissented, 
in the first place, because the Bill attempts to eman- 
cipatea nation of slaves, not prepared by a previous 
course of education, for the position in which they 
will be placed in society—in the second, because, the 
value of the colonies to the crown depends upon the 
labour of the negroes to obtain the valuable produce 
of the soil, and that the experience of all times 
proves that men uncivilized, and at liberty to labour 
or not as they please, will not work for hire, at re- 
gular agricultural labour in the low grounds, with- 
in the Tropics—again, because, the number of ne- 
groes on the several islands and settlements on the 
Contineat of America in which they are located is so 
small in proportion to the extent of the country 
which they occupy, and the fertility of the soil is so 
great, and the climate (however insalubrious and 
little inviting to exertion and labour) is so favour- 
able to vegetation and the growth of all descriptions 
of the produce of the earth, that it cannot be expect- 
ed that these emancipated slaves, thus uneducated 
and untrained, will be induced to work for hire.— 
Because, also upon this speculation depends the va- 
lue of a capital of not less than 200,000,000I. sterling, 
including therein the fortunes and existence, in a 
stute of independence, of thousands of Colonists aad 
Proprietors of estates in the Colonies—the Trade of 
the Country—the employment of 250,000 tons of 
British shipping, and of 25,000 seamen—and a rev- 
enue which produces to the Exchequer, upon sugar 
alene, not less than 5,000,0001. sterling per annum. 
‘These are the chief reasons for the protest, although 
some fess important ones are added. ‘The London 
John Bull, when publishing it, remarks: —* It is oar 
decided opinion that the next meeting of Parliament 
will find affairs quoad Jamaica exactly where the 
prorogation has left them, ahd that the entire ques- 
tion will be to be agitated de novo. It is the duty, 
therefore, of the Jamaica men to make the best use 
of the intervening time, to get better terms for 
themselves, and for the country, whose fate is so in- 
timately interwoven with theirs” 
SNUG SALARIES. 

A paper wasa short time since read in the British 
House of Commons, giving a list of officers included 
in the Returns of Salaries, Profits, Pay, Fees and 


| Emoluments, whether Civil or Military, held during 


1829, the total of which exceed £1,000 per annum 
each. The aggregate of the whole list—that is, the 
salaries of office-holders in a single year, whose sala- 
ries are over £1,000—amounted to £494,049 5s. 8d. 
The aggregate of the same offices at present is stated 
to amount to no more than £294,368 15s. a very 


material reduction certainly, and ereditable-to the 


results of Reform. On looking over the list we 
perceive that in 1829 the Chanceilor of the Exche- 
quer received £5,220 per annum—the First Secre- 
tary of the Treasury £3500—the second Secretary 
the same sum—each of the Lords of the Treasury 
upwards of twelve hundred pounds—the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department £6000—the 
Secretary for the Foreign Department the same sum 
—the Seeretary for the Colonial Department the 
same—the President of the Board of Control £5,000 
—Lord High Chancellor £10,000—Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, the same—the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland £23,153 17s. 5d., &e. &c. These aré 
what we call snug salaries. 
REVENUE or Boston.—The revenue of Boston 


for the year ending Oct. 1, 1833, was $5,490,126 95, 
In the preceding year it was $4,335,967 79. 


The annual commencement of Columbia College 
was celebrated in New York on Tuesday last. Ap- 
propriate addresses were delivered, and honorary 
testimonials distributed to the most deserving of the 
pupils of the college. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. George 
W. Doane, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New Jersey; also on the 
Rev. James Otey, Bishop elect of the Prostestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of ‘Tennessee; the 
Rev. John H. Pindar, Principal of the Codrington 
College in the island of Barbadoes; and the Rev. C. 
Burroughs, Rector of St. John’s Church, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on the Hon. Judge Emott, late one of the 
Circuit Judges of the state of New York. The New 
York American expresses the highest opinion of the 
character of the college, judging from the orations 
pronounced by the students. 


A very numerous meeting of the friends of the 
American Colonization Society took place in New 
York, on Wednesday evening last. Gideon Lee, 
Esq. Mayor of the city, presided, assisted by the 
Hon.. Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, and John 
Bolton, Esq. as Vice Presidents. The speakers 
were Mr. Gurley, Agent of the Society, Chancellor 
Walworth, the Hon Mr. Frelinghuysen, Hugh 
Maxwell, Esq. and Mr. Findlay. Many and elo- 
quent were the appeals that were made in favour of 
the principles of Colonization, divers very interest- 
ing details were given, and the acts of Mr. Garrison 
in England were severely commented upon, particu- 
larly by Mr. Frelinghuysen. 


A gentleman named Miles N. Landon, was, op 
Wednesday robbed of his pocket book, containing 
7000 dollars. Mr. L.. is a merchant of Trumbull 
county, Ohio, and. had just arrived in New York, in 

| the steamboat Ohio. A reward of $1000 is offered 
for the thief and the money. ; . 

The Edenton, N. C. paper of the 2d inst. states 
that the wreck of a vessel, together with several dead 
bodies, came on shore a few days previous at New 
Inlet. 


| Desparn.—The New Orleans Bee of the 24th ult. 
mentions that a lady of that city, who had lost her 
husband a few days previously, attempted in a fit of 
despair, to destroy herself and two of her children, 
by precipitating them into a well, and then throw- 
ing herself in after them. They were taken out 
soon after; but the children were both dead, and lit- 
tle hopes remained of the recovery of the mother, 
from the injuries sustained by the fatal act. * 

We understannd that Doctor James. M‘Henry, of 
this city, has sent the manuscript pages of an epio 
poem, entitled the Deluge, to England, with the ob- 
ject of having the work sold and published in that 
country. Success, say we,to American Manufactures, 
whether wooden nutmegs, broadcloths, poetry or 
prose. 

We understand that the Jot at the north-west cor- 
ner of Schuylkill Eighth and Chesnut streets, and 
immediately opposite Colonnade Row, has been pur- 
chased for the purpose of building a new Episeopal 
church upon it, to be under the rectorship of the Rev+ 
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The Secretary of State and the Secretary of War 
have both returned to Washington. 


MR. AND MRS. WOOD. 

These celebrated vocalists have already performed 
in this city three nights, and we believe that we are 
safe in saying that all who have listened to the ‘‘se- 
raph notes” of the lady, admit that no English voeal- 
ist has ever appeared in this country equal to her. 
She has equalled the expectations of the most san- 
guine of her friends, and has won the praises of the 
most jealous of her sister vocalists, and this is indeed 
accomplishing much, if not every thing. We cannot 
better describe her style of singing than in the lan- 
guage of the New York Albion: 

To a voice of singular richness, and roundness, for 
the latter term may be employed, and an extended 
compass of certainly two and a half octaves, without 
the slightest flaw or imperfection in any one note, 
the lower tones as clear as a bell, and the upper ones 
as beautiful and bird-like as the sweetest of the fea- 
thered race, is adde lt an execution that can only be 
understood by listening to it; the bravura 1s an Un- 
broken flood of melody, however rapid the stream; 
the ballad all that sensibility can demand or simplicity 
supply: the words are delivered with a clearness 
most unusual with performers of the highest class, 
whe generally neglect the meaning in attempt at the 
expression—whilst the energetic delivery of the text 
in declamatory passages, and the manner in which 
they are breathed in other situations, prove as well 
by the grandeur of the one and the pathos of the 
other, that the conception of this lady isas admirable 
as her execution is remarkable. We have listened 
to the strains of a Mountain, a Dickins, and others of 
the English school, whose fame in song yet lives in 
story, and we have heard of the vocal exploits of a 
Billington; but judging on the one hand by compari- 
son, and on the other from report, we must place 
Mrs. Wood ina higher rank than any. . There may 
have been an especial excellence in each, that defies 
all attempts at comparison; but when we speak of the 
perfectly polished singer, the mistress of her own 
sweet science in all its departments, as worthy of 
applause in the simple Scotch ballad as in the finished 
composition of Rossini—as great in her solitary ex- 
ertion as in a connected piece, when the voice swells 
above every accompaniment, and, as it were, startles 
the heart into rapture, we can only have a reference 
to the one who has so long been the pride and the 
praise of English opera. 


Mrs. C. Kemble, says a late London paper, is in 
Paris, superintending the education of her youngest 
daughter, a lady of great promise, in a department 
of the theatrical profession quite distinct from the 
line adopted with so much success by her sister. 


The new Italian company will make their debut in 
New York, at the opera house of that city, about the 
8th of November next. 


NEW BOOKS. 

The History of Priesteraft, in all Ages and Na- 
tions, by William Howitt. This is the title of a neat 
volume of little more than two hundred pages, which 
has just been re-published in New York, edited by 
a clergyman of that city. The advertisement to the 
English edition says: 

This little work presents a concise and eoncen- 
trated view of Universal Priesteraft, to strengthen 
the present disposition to abate that nuisance in Eng- 
land: and, I think, it will be sufficient to establish 
any disinterested person in the conviction that 
Priesteraft is one of the greatest curses which has 
afflicted the earth; and in the persuasion that till its 
hydra heads are crushed, there can be no perfect li- 
berty; for nothing is more certain than that priests 
have, in all ages, followed one system—that of avail- 
ing themselves of the superstitions of the people for 
their own interested motives; and nothing better at- 
tested than the crimes and delusions of that order of 
men treated of in this volame. 

There will be some who will exclaim, Oh! the 
author is a dissenter!—I am a dissenter; and one of 
the most sturdy and ceremony-despising class; and 
therefore, having deserted ‘the beggarly elements” 
of state creeds, am more anxious to relieve my fel- 
low-men from the thraldom of state priests. I am 
a dissenter; and therefore feeling the burden and the 
injustice of being compelled to support a system 
whose utility I deny, and whose corruptions need no 
proof, I have the greater reason to raise my voice 
against it, 

The Harpers have published another number of 
that beautiful and useful work, the Boy’s and Girl’s 
Family Library. It is embellished’ with two neat 
engravings, and contains an authentic story entitled 

Caroline Wesley, or the Young Travellers from 
Ohio, consisting of the letters of a young lady of 
Seventeen, written to her sister.. This story is un- 
derstood to be from the pen of Mrs. Phelps (late 


Mrs. Lincoln, of Troy, ) and author of several popu- 
Jar school books, 


Messrs, Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have repub- 
lished, in two volumes, a tale entitled ‘Delaware, 
or the Ruined Family.” It is a story of more than 
ordinary interest, and will meet with numerous 
readers, Messrs. C. L. & B. seldom republish works 
that are not really meritorious, anéd hence those who 
see the names of their firm on the title page of a 
work, may generally depend upon the character of 
the publication. 

The London New Monthly will no doubt suffer 
from the loss of Bulwer, as Editor. Its proprietor, 
Mr. Colburn, has neverthless determined to keep 
up its spirit, and among other corresponcents, has 
engaged the services of Mr. Grattan, Mr. Poole, 
Mr. Banim, Mr. Thomas Hayne Bayley, Leigh 
Hunt, Lady Blessington, and others equally distin- 
guished, 


THE HEADS MAN—COOPER’S NEW NOVEL 

The New Novel of our countryman, Cooper, will 
issue from the press of Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, of thiscity, ina few days. It is pronounced 
by those who have read it to be equal to a majority 
of his former productions, and superior to several of 
them. We annex abriefextract. It is a part of a 
descriptive account of the ascent of Mount St. Ber- 
nard, and the Chapter from which it is taken is con- 


sidered a fair specimen of the descriptive place of 
the production:— 


So long as we possess the power to struggle, hope 
is the last feeling to desert the human mind. Mea 
are endowed with every gradation of courage: 
from the calm energy of reflection, which is render- 
ed still more effective by physical firmness, to the 
headlong precipitation of reckless spirit; from the 
resolution that grows more imposing and more re- 
spectable as there is greater occasion for its exercise 
to the fearful and ill-directed energies of despair.— 
But no description with the pen can give the reader 
a just idea of the chill that comes over the heart when 
accidental causes rob us suddeniy and without notice 
of those resources on which we have been habitually 
accustomed to rely. The mariner without his course 
or compass loses his audacity and coolness, though 
the momentary danger be the same; the soldier will 
fly if you deprive him of his arms; and the hunter 
of our own forest who has lost his landmarks, is 
transformed frora the bold and determined foe of its 
tenants, into an anxious and dependent fugitive, 
timidly seeking the means of retreat. In short, the 
customary associations cf the mind being rudely and 
suddenly destroyed, we are made to feel that reason, 
wrile it elevates us so far above the brutes as to 
nuke man their lord and governor, becomesa quality 
less valuable than instinct, when the connecting link 
in its train of causes and effects is severed. 

It was no more than a natural consequence of his 
greater experience, that Pierre Dumont understood 
the horrors of their present situation far better than 
any with him. It is true, there yet remained enough 
light to enable him to pick his way over the rocks 
and stones, but he had sufficient experience to under- 
stand that there was less risk in remaining stationa y 
than in moving; for, while there was only one diree- 
tion that led towards the Refuge, all the rest would 
conduet them a greater distance from the shelter, 
which was now the only hope. On the other hand, 
a very few minutes of the intense eold, and of the 
searching wind towhich they were exposed, would 
most probably freeze the currents of life in the 
feebler of those entrusted to his care. 

‘Hast thou aught to advise?’ asked Melchoir de 
Willading, folding Adelheid to his bosom, beneath 
his ample cloak, and communicating, with a fa- 
ther’s love, a small portion of the meagre:-warmth 
that still remained in his own aged frame to that of 
his drooping danghter—‘*‘canst thou bethink thee of 
nothing, that may be done, in this awful strait?’ 

‘It the good monks have been acted’—returned the 
wavering Pierre—‘I fear me that the dogs have not 
yet been exercised, on the paths, this season,’ 

‘tias it then come to this! Are our lives indeed 
dependent on the uncertain sagacity of brutes!’ 

‘Mein Herr, I would bless the Virgin, and her 
holy Son, ifit were so! But I fear this storm has 
been so sudden and unexpected, that we may not 
even hope for their succour.” 

Melchoir groaned. He folded his child still nearer 
0 hisheart, while the athletic Sigismund shielded 
his drooping sister, as the fowl shelters their young 
beneath her wing. 

‘Delay is death,’ rejoined the Signor Grimaldi.— 
‘Ihave heard of muleteers that have been driven to 
kill their beasts, that shelter and warmth might be 
found in their entrails.’ 

‘The alternative is horrible!’ interrupted Sigis- 
mund, ‘Is return impossible? By always descend- 
ing, we must, in time, reach the village below.’ 

‘That time would be fatal,’ answered Pierre. ‘I 
know of only one resource that remains, If the 
party will keep together and answer my shouts, 1 
will make another effort to find the path.’ 

‘This proposal was gladly accepted, for energy 
and hope go hand-in-hand, and the guide was about 
to quit (he gronp, when. he felt the strong grasp of. 


on his. arm,’ 


‘‘} will be thy companion,” said the soldier firmly. 

‘Thou hast not done me justice, young man,” ane 
swered Pierre, with severe reproach in his manner. 
—‘‘Had J been base enough to desert my trust, these 
limbs and this strength are yet sufficient to ape me 
safely down the mountain; but though a guide of the 
Alps may freeze like another man, the last throb of 
his heart will be in behalf of those he serves!” 

‘«*A thousand pardons, brave old man—a thousand 
pardons; still, willl be thy companion; the search 
that is conducted by two will be more likely to suc- 
ceed than that on Which thou goest alone.” 

The offended Pierre, who liked the spirit of the 
youth as much as hedisliked his previous saspicions, 
met the apology frankly. He extended his hand 
and forgot the feelings, that even amid the tempests 
of those wild mountains, were excited by a distrust 
of his honesty. Alter this short concession to the 
ever-burning, though smothered volcano, of human 
passion, they left the group together, in order to 
make a last research for their course. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
FAREWELL MISSIONARY MEETING. 


Agreeably to public notice, a farewell meeting 
was held on Wednesday evening, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Green street, previous to the 
departure of the Rev. Messrs. Spaulding and Wright, 
with their wives, aud Miss Farrington, for Western 
Africa, which is to be the future scene of their la- 
bours, as Missionaries of that Church. The Rev. Dr. 
Bangs presided. 

The spacious building was completely crowded, 
with an audience deeply impressed with the affecting 
formality of bidding a public adieu to the Missiona- 
ries, and the ladies who, to accompany them in the 
errand of perilous humanity, had determined to sa- 
crifice every comfort of civilized life. In addition 
to the Missionaries and ladies, the platform was oc- 
cupied by numerous clergymen of different denomi- 
nations of Christians, connected with the great cause 
in which they were engaged. 

The meeting was opened with an address to the 
throne of Grace, by the Rev. Mr. Sanford; after 
which the audience was addressed by the Rev.. Mr. 
Penney,of the Presbyterian church,in an able speech 
which powerfully excited the feelings of the ussem- 
bly. This gentleman has recently returned from 
Africa, and will take his departure again for that 
country in the ship Jupiter, which is to sail in a few 
days. Inthe course of kis remarks, he alluded in 
the most affecting manner to the death of Mr. Cox, 
the Society’s late Missionary to Liberia. Mr. Pen- 
ney observed that it was no common occasion that 
called so large an assemblage together. The spec- 
tacle that we witness this evening, said he, is one 
of no common order—it calls up all the feelings of 
the soul. Here we have with us those who in a few 
days, with myself, will leave the endearments of 
home and friends, for a clime, and one, too, which 
has been the grave of many whose memories are dear 
to those now assembled. Referring to the work in 
which the missionaries were about to engage, the 
Rev. gentleman remarked, that it was of no ordinary 
privilege—they were going to a country where dark- 
ness and death reigned, and where the many millions 
of our fellow immortals were ignorant of the light of 
divine truths. After many pertinent observations, 
the speaker closed with the feeling remark of the 
late Mr. Cox: **Let thousands fall, before Africa be 
given up!” 

Mr. Penney was succeeded by Robert S. Finley, 
Esq., agent of the Colonization Society. It was one 
of this gentleman’s most happy efforts, in which he 
——- the audience during the whole of his re- 
marks. 

The Rev. Mr. Swift, the General Agent for the 
Western Missiors Society, followed Mr. Finley with 
some forcible remarks. ‘he Rev. Messrs, Spaulding 
and Wright then took their farewell of the audience. 
The motives which actuated these gentlemen thus 
voluntarily to expose themselves to so many inevita- 
ble dangers—to transport themselves to a deleterious 
climate, and to hold every enjoyment paramount in 
this life as nought, that they might preach the un- 
searchable truths of christianity to the forgotten chil- 
dren of a deadly clime—tended to render the cere- 
mony one of the most powerful and interesting we 
have ever experienced. 

It was a pleasing circumstance to find some of the 
leading members of other missionary societies cor- 
dially engaged in promoting the viewsof the meeting 
then assembled After the public colleetion had 
heen made, a gentleman in the congregation rose, 
and suggested that he would be one of twenty that 
should subscribe five dollars each for the purpose of 
mzking the five gentlemen who had addressed the 
meeting, Life Members. This wasinstantly com- 
plied with, and before the Secretary could write the 
names that were offered, an» her motion was made to 
make the wivesof the missionaries and the young 
lady who goes out as teacher, Life Members of the 
Female Missionary Society—This was also done. 
After which the following Farewell Hymn, compos- 
sed by the President of the Young Men’s Missionary 
Society, was sung by the choir. 


FAREWELL HYMN. 
God of Missions! Great Jeliovah! 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 
Number these thy youthful servants, . 
In thy consecrated host. 
Lord! preserve them, 
While they linger on our 


preserved as dry a8 pos 


They have heard thy voice, it calls them 
O’er the Ocean’s wide expanse, 
To a foreign land they hasten, 
Thy blest kingdom to advance. 
Lord! preserve them, 
Midst the dangers of the deep. 


Speed them safely to Liberia, 
Where an ** open door” is found, 
There let them proclaim salvation, 
There the gospel trumpet sound, =‘ 
Lord! preserve them, 
On that distant hostile coast. 


When the floods of rain descending, 
Pois’nous vapours cause to rise, 
Give thine ‘ angels charge concerning,” 
“Precious be their health and lives.” 
Lord! preserve them, 
For thy name and mercy sake, 


Farewell, brethren—Farewell, sisters, 
You’ve for Christ forsaken all; 
In his kingdom, crowns await you, 
Though in Africa ye fall, 
Farewell! Farewell! 
Lord! preserve you evermore. 


The editor of the Sentinel is right in saying tha 
the applause which Mrs. Wood received, on Mon-t 
day night, came from an impa:tial audience, and 
that she richly deserved it. He is. mistaken, how- 
ever, in supposing that packed audiences are com- 
mon at any of our theatres: Since the Chesnut 
street and the Arch street houses have been under 
the management of those whonow superintend them, 
we are sure that the curtain has never risen before a 
compapy assembled by any other than fair and usual 
means. ‘lo pack a theatre, is an English fashion, 
which we have not yet adopted, 

A bill has been introduced into the Legislature of 
Tennessee, one object of which is ‘to restrain the 
sale of spirituous liquors.”’ It provides that no judg- 
ment can be recovered for any sum under five dol 
lars, arising from a sale of spirituous liquors, and 
requires the plaintiff, on such suggestion by the de- 
fendant, ‘to make affidavit that such suggestion is 
false, to entitle him to recover. It is further provi- 
ded that no claim under five dollars, of which the 
price of spirituous liquors forms any part, can be set 
off or given in evidence by a defendant in any trial, 
and the defendant shall be bound to verify the same 
by affidavit. —Bal. Amer. 


EXTRACTS. 
From alate Foreign Journal.. 

PRECAUTION IN THE MaNaGEMENT OF Gase 
Lieuts.—Children should never be permitted to 
touch the stop-cocks nor any other part of gas-fittings, 
nor should servants be too much depended on, until 
it is ascertained they fully understand turning the 
gas off and on; and they must be very dull indeed if 
they cannot comprehend that process in less than a. 
week. It is a safe plan to turn off the main-cock at 
night, but when gas is kept burning in a bedroom or 
nursery, of course that is impracticable. The pres-- 
sure, however, On the fittings, generally might be 
dismissed by turning off so much of the main-cock 
as only to allow sufficient gas to enter by it for one. 
or two burners, as may be required. It is important 
that attention should be paid to the quantity of gas 
admitted to the burner. Whenever there is any 
smoke or other effluvia arising from well purified 
gas, it implies unnecessary waste, and is the result 
of ignorance and carelessness, If the escape of the 
gas ut the stop-cock be properly regulated, the whele 
of it enters into combustion, and the products pass 
off in a state of vapor. On the principle of economy, 
therefore, as well as of comfort and cleanliness, it is 
desirable to attend to this particular. An accidental 
escape of gas, whether it arise from a fractured ser- 
vice-pipe, an imperfect joint, or a stop-cock care- 
lessly left open, can scarcely pass unnoticed tor many 
minutes, excepting it be in a cellar or closet from 
which fresh air is carefully excluded. If the escape 
occur in a room which is ever so imperfectly venti- 
lated, either by a window, a grating, or a chimney, 
sonie time will elapse before the air becomes suffi- 
ciently vitiated by the gas to render the mixture ex- 
plosive. Whenever an escape is indicated by a 
strong smell of gas in any part of the house, the first 
thing that should be done is to open the door and 
windows, so as to pass a current of air through all 
the suspected apartments. ‘he main-cock should be 
turned off as speedily as possible; but if it be in a 
cellar or other confined situation, on no account 
should it be approached with a candle or lamp, nor 
indeed with flame of any kind. Asa measure of 
prudence, it would be advisable, under the peculiar 
circumstances we have described, not to take a light 
into any part of the house until it has been well ven- 
tilated, It is best to be on the sate side, and to be 
too careful rather than too negligent.—Practical. 
Observations on Gas- Lighting, 

Foop ror CatrLe.—In some parts of France oxen 
are fed on leaves. This seems to have been an es- 
tablished custom in the time of Henry IV., as it is 
particularly mentioned by Oliver de Serres, who 
wrote under the auspices of that monarch, the Thea-. 
tre d’ Agriculture. The practice was formerly used 
in England also in Henry VIII.’s time, and even go 
late as the reign of Charles II., as appears from Eve- 
lyn. The leaves used in France are principally those 
of beech. They are gathered when on the point of 
falling, or immediately after they have fallen, and 
sible, by being covered 


with straw. 
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Tremenvous Fat of aT Mar- 
cross.—On Thursday, the 24th of July, an immense 
avalanche of the lofty cliff at Marcross, in this coun- 
ty, took place, and it is calculated that 200,000 tons 
of limestone rock were precipitated upon the beach. 
It has unfortunately oceurred very near one of the 
newly-erected light-houses, and though there is no 
immediate danger, yet, when what Leland so aptly 
calls “ the rages of Severn” are considered, there is 
no calculating how soon these substantial and solid 
fabrics might be undermined. A large party from 
Cowbridge and its vicinity had been spending the 
day on the Marcross rocks, and some of the party (of 
the families of the Rev. Robert Knight and T. Bas- 
set, Esq. of Welch, St. left the 

w minutes before the fall took place. 
Merthyr Guadian. 


Dell, com- 
monly called Parson Dell a young man who is in the 
habit of street and field preaching, was brought be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, charged with having defrauded 
a wagoner of the sum of £2.—The wagoner, it 
appeared, had been one day one of the congregation 
of Parson Dell, who was preaching on a sugar-hogs- 
head, about twenty miles from town. As the former 
was an extremely simple-looking man, the parson 
marked him out foran experiment, and spoke of the 
devil and damnation in such style that the wagoner 
considered him a most wonderful ‘‘clargy.”? Assoon 
as the sermon was ended, the parson introduced 
himself to the wagoner, and gave him further evi- 
dence of « very extensive acquaintance with what was 
going forward in the regions of brimstone and fire, 
concluding with a wish to take a place to London in 
the vehicle of which his admirer was the driver. The 
wagoner consented, and also allowed himself to be 
prevailed upon to let the parson have the handling of 
two sovereigns. ‘The moment, however, an oppor- 
tunity offered, the parson shoved a smockfrock over 
his black clothes, slouched his hat, slipped out of 
the waggon, and actually passed the wagoner on 
the road. ‘The two sovereigns did not last long in 
London, and the parson was obliged to have recourse 
to the Scriptures again, and was holding forth to the 
bummaries and mudlarks at Billingagte, when the 
wagoner caught hiseye. This was an awkward cir- 
cumstance for the parson, but he suddenly changed 
his voice, and, turning his eyes in upon his nose, 
squinted so horribly, for the purpose of deceiving 
the vision of hisold acquaintance, that the crowd 
burst into a roar of laughter. The wagoner was 
rather shaken in his faith by the extraordinary altera- 
tion in the countenance of the preacher; but the de- 
ception was attended with too much pain to be car- 
ried on long, and when Dr. Dell’s eyes resumed their 
old position in his head the countryman seized him 
and demanded his money. The preacher denied this 
impeachment, and said that he never saw the wa- 
goner before, and that he would complain of the 
violence done to him in his‘ealling to the Bishop of 
London.—The Lord Mayor asked the prisoner 
whether he had a license to preach?—The parson 
replied thathe did not consider it necessary.—The 
Lord Mayor observed, thatthe present was a case 
which proved how very necessary it was, for the prac- 
tise differed most awfully from the preaching.—The 
parson said, that whatever people might say he did, 
nobody could say that he uttered a word that was bad. 

e declared that he was as innocent as a regenerated 
sinner, and that not only his hands but his eyes were 
as innocent asa babe’s of the touch or the sight of 

old.—The wagoner said, that the prisoner had 
left his pipe halt smoked upon a fish-stall just before 
the spirit moved him to ‘‘jabber” about the place of 
punishment for all evil doers. ‘‘I thout,” said the 
countryman, “when I seed him going on wi his 
preachment, that he was just the very mon as out to 
go to that place himself.” (Laughter.)—The pri- 
soner was then remanded. 


Russtan CatecatsmM.—The following is the new 
catechism, prepared for the use of the schools and 
churches in the Polish provinces of Russia. It is 
explanatory of the 4th Commandment, with particu- 
lar respect to the reverence as due to the omnipo- 
tent Emperor of Russia, and the superior authori- 
ties established by him. It is publisaed by special 
order, and printed at Wilna, 1832:— 

Quest. 1.—How is the authority of the Emperor 
to be considered in reference to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity 

Ans.—As proceeding immediately from God. 

Ques. 2.—How is this substantiated by the nature 
of things? | 

Ans.—It is by the will of God that men live in 
society; hence the various relations which consti- 
tute society, which, for its more complete security, 
is divided into parts called nations: the government 
of which is entrusted to a prince, king, or emperof, 
or, in other words, toa supreme ruler: we see, then, 
that as man exists in conformity to the will of God, 
society emanates from the same divine will, and 
more especially the supreme power and authority 
of our lord and master the Czar, 

Ques. 5.—What duties does religion teach us, the 
humble subjects of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, to practise towards him? 

Ans.—Worship, obedience, fidelity, the payment 
of taxes, service, love, and prayer, the whole being 
comprised in the words worship and fidelity. 

Ques. 4. Wherein does this worship consist, and 
how should it be manifested? 

Ans. By the most unqualified reverence in w 
gestures, demeanour, thoughts, and actions, 


Ques. 5. What kind of obedience do we owe to 
him? 

Ans. An entire, passive, and unboended obedi- 
ence in every point of view. 

Ques. 6. ‘In what consists the fidelity we owe to 
the Emperor? ; 

Ans. In executing his commands most rigorously, 
without examination—in performing the duties he 
requires from as, and in doing every thing willingly 
without murmuring. 

Ques. 7. Is it obligatory on us to pay taxes to our 
gracious Sovereign the Emperor? 

Ans. It is incambent on us to pay every tax in 
compliance with his supreme commands, both as to 
the arount and when due. 

Ques. 8. Is the service of His Majesty the Empe- 
ror obligatory on us? 

Ans, Absolutely so: we should, if required, sa- 
crifice ourselves in compliance with his will, both in 
aciviland military capacity, and in whatever man- 
ner he deems expedient. 

Ques, 9. What benevolent sentiments and love 
are due to the Emperor? 


fection, according to our station, in endeavoring to 
— the prosperity of our native land Russia ( not 

oland), as well as that of the Emperor our father, 
and of all his august family. 

Quest. 10. Is it incumbent onus to pray for the 
Emperor, and for Russia, our country? 

Ans. Both publicly and privately, beseeching the 
Almighty to grant the Emperor health, integrity, 
happiness, and security. ‘The same is applicable to 
the country, which constitutes an indivisible part of 
the Emperor. 

Ques. 11, What principles are in opposition to 
these duties? 

Ans. Irreverence, disobdeience, infidelity, male- 
volence, treason, mutiny and revolt. 

Ques. 12. How are irreverence and infidelity to 
the Emperor to be considered in reference to God? 

Ans. As the most heinous sin—the most frightful 
criminality. 

Ques. 13. Does religion, then, forbid us to rebel, 
and overthrow the Governmens of the Emperor? 

Ans. We are interdicted from so doing at all 
times, and under any circumstances. 

Ques. 14. Independently of the worship we owe 
the Emperor, are we called upon to respect the pub- 
lic authorities emanating from him? 

Ans. Yes; because they emanate from him, repre- 
sent him, and act as his substitutes, so that the Em- 
peror is everywhere. 

Ques. 15. What motives have we to fulfil the du- 
ties above enumerated? 

Ans. The motives are two-fold—some natural, 
others revealed. 

Ques. 16. What are the natural motives? 

Ans. Besides the motives adduced, there sre the 
following:—The Emperor being the head of the na- 
tion, the father of all his subjects,jwho coustitute one 
and the same country, Russia is thereby alone worthy 
of reverence, gratitude, and obedience; for both pub- 
lic welfare and individual security depend on sub- 
missiveness to his commands. 

Ques, 17. What are the supernatural revealed mo- 
tives for this worship? 

Ans. The supernatural revealed motives are that 
the Emperor is the Vicegerent and Minister ot God 
to execute the divine commands; and consequently 
disobedience to the Emperor is identified with diso- 
bedience to God himself; that God wiil reward us in 
the world to come for the worship end obedience we 
render the Emperor, and punish as severly to all 
eternity should we disobey and neglect to worship 
him. Moreover, God commands us to love and 
obey from the inmost recesses of the heart every au- 
thority, and particularly the Emperor, not from 
worldly consideration, but from apprehension of the 
final judgment. 

Ques. 18. What books prescribe these duties? 

Ans. The New and Old Testaments, and particu- 
larly the Psalms, Gospels, and Apostolic Epistles. 

Ques. 19. What examples confirm this doctrine? 

Ang. The example of Jesus Christ himself, who 
lived and died inallegiance to the Emperor of Rome, 
and respectfully submitted to the judgment which 
condemned him to death, We Imve, mureover, 
the example of the Apostles, who both loved and 
respected them; they suffered meekly in dungeons 
conformably to the will of the Emperors, and did 
not revolt like malefactors and traiturs. We must, 
therefore, in imitation of the examples, suffer and 
to be silent. 

Ques. 20, At what period did the custom originate 
of praying to the Almighty for the prosperity of the 
Sovereign? 

Ans. The custom of publicly praying for the Em- 
perors is coeval with the introduction of Christianity ; 
which custom is to us the most valuable legacy and 
splendid gift we have received from the past ages. 


Such is the doctrine of the church, confirmed by 
practice, as to the worship and fidelity due to the 
omnipotent Emperor of Russia, the Minister and 
Vicegerent of God. 


Jack In a Breeze.—A tall jack tar, well rigged 
and about three sheetsin the wind, stalked into 
Lambeth street police office, and having doffed his 
straw castor, exhibited a weather beaten face, which 
was still bleeding from a recent and violent blow. 
He intimated that he wished to make a complaint 
to their Honours, and was desired to ‘say on.”— 


| Jack gave his quid an extra turn, and commenced: 


Ans. We should manifest our good-will and af- 


‘Tam a sailor, d’ye see, and am just come home.— 
When I landed I went to look for my wife, she’s a 
bad girl, ye’r honors, and not like me, for I’m true 
blue. Well, where d’ye think I found her? Shiver 
my timbers! (giving histrowsers a hitch and spit- 
ting on the floor,) if I did’nt catch her at another 
man’s house, and he had been keeping her for me, 
as he said. When my wife saw me, | ax’d how she 
was, and she says to me, says she, ‘Lord, is that 
you? Well, I thought I know’d your face.” (Laugh- 
ter.) Well, your honors, I tarned in there beeause 
the man said he would do for me and my wife too, 
quite cheap. Yesterday I was paid, but I’m getting 
on too fast, [here he made a @ead stop and scratched 
hishead; Mr. Walker told him to ‘‘try back.”] He 
resumed his yarn, and said that his landlord took a 
clean smock trock out of his bag, and wore it with- 
out his permission, and for that he told him he had 
a d——d sight of impudence; ‘‘upon which,” said 
Jack, he openeda broadside spon me and made a 
cut at my fovretop. There was a lobster by, and I 
told him to take him into his custody; bat he 
would not. ‘*Won’t you,” says I, ‘* then I’ll take 
you, my hearty.” (Laughter.) But he wouldn’t 
stand that; so he made me cut and run, and swore 
that the other chap wasin the right of it.” Mr. 
Walker, ‘‘Aye, to be sure; go away and come again 
when you are sober. If the policeman said you 
were wrong, no doubt you were so!” Jack smacked 
his hat upon his head, turned his quid, spat upon 
the floor, gave his trowsersa hitch, and looking 
round the office as he swaggered out, muttered, **A 
fine ship to be sure; but a d—d rum quarter deck.” 


From Frazer's Magazine. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF EDMUND KEAN. 


[Since the decease of Mr. Kean, the English 
periodicals have contained a variety of detached 
anecdotes of his dramatic career. From among 
them we have selected the following account of 
his first attempts in the profession in which he 
afterwards became so highly distinguished. 

Edmund Kean was born in the year 1787, in 
the precincts of Orange Court, Leicester square. 
His birth—or at least his parentage—is, even to 
this day, involved insome degree of mystery— 
to which, as there is something romantic involy- 
ed in whatever is mysterious, he submitted with 
the best grace imaginable. _It has been said— 
and was at one time the generally received opin- 
ion—that his father was Aaron Kean, the bro- 
ther of Moses Kean, the celebrated mimic, and 
his mother was the daughter of George Saville 
Carey, an actor, dramatist, lyrist and lecturer of 
considerable repute in his day. Kean, we be- 
lieve, had little faith in this account of his pro- 
genitors. Certain it is, that so little attention 
was paid to Kean in his infancy, that he con- 
tracted a weakness, or deformity of the limbs, 
which was suffered to increase to such a degree, 
from his attempts to imitate his youthful com- 
panions in pantomimic tricks, that it was at last 
found necessary to use bracing irons to restore 
them to any thing like their natural shape and 
proportions. Whatever degree of affinity there 
did actually exist between him and his re- 
puted mother, her theatrical occupations render. 
ed him a constant frequenter, not only of the 
theatre, but of the stage, where he may be said 
to have lived behind the scenes. When the 
opera of Cymon was produced by Michael Kel- 
ly, Kean was selected to represent the Cupid. 
The next mention we find made of his dramatic 
doing is still more memorable, as connected 
with, and productive of, the failure ofan exper- 
iment made by John Philip Kemble to introduce 
urchin imps sporting round the witches’ cauldron 
in Macbeth, Kean was one ofthe urchins select- 
ed for this service; and the attempt—preposter- 
ous as it was—might have been persisted in, 
had not Kean contrived to trip up the heels of 
some of his fellow-phantoms. Kemble, as may 
be imagined, was exceedingly annoyed, whilst 
Kean appeased his offended dignity by the rea- 
diness with which he begged the manager ‘to 
consider that he never appeared tn tragedy be- 
fore.” Itis,as we are well assured, a fact, that 
in the sixth year of his age, his recitation of the 
tent scene, in Richard III. was marked by a ju- 
dicious spirit, and a clear conception of every 
passage. 

Among the qualifications which Kean possess- 
ed for that profession which fate as well as incli- 
nation seems to have laid out for his pursuit, he 
was endowed by nature with an exquisite taste 
for music, an excellent ear, a melodious voice in 
the lower tones, and a falsetto of uncommon 
sweetness. These qualities, while they recom- 
mended him to the favour and notice of musical 
men in the theatre, inclined him to their society 
wherever it was to be met with, or however en- 
joyed. Of those to whom the waywardness of 
his fortune seems to have particularly attached 
him, there was one man of great, of surpassing 
genius, but whose invetcrate habits of dissipa- 


= 
‘tion rendered those talents a curse to him. This 


was Denman. What Morland was amongst 
painters and Dermody amongst poets, that wag 
Denman amongst musicians—admired for hig 
genius, but despised for its abuse. One morp. 
ing, as Kean was wandering through the suburbs 
on the Surrey side of the water, in passing by 


one of those low puhlic houses, the scene of Dep, | 


man’s repeated debaucheries, he observed his 
unfortunate instructor stretched at full length on 
a form in the front of the “tap room,” where jt 
seems he had lain the greater part of the preced, 
ing night in consequence of having been turned 
out of doors by ‘mine host,” when in a state of 
riotous intoxication, As Kean approached him, 
he seemed just rousing himself from his stupor, 
—while the mechanical movement of his finger 
on the side of the form, as if sporting upon the 
keys of an instrument, indicated that he was en 


gaged in some effort of musical composition. | 


He was so. Having ascertained that Kean had 
a few pence in his pocket, he despatched him to 
purchase a sheet of paper; then borrowing from 
“Boniface” a pen, ink and ‘‘ruler;’’ he present. 
ly converted the “pure and unspotted page” 
into music paper, and committed to paper, the 
composition with which it was evident his mind 
had been occupied in a state of seeming insen- 
sibility. 

Strange as it may seem, the drunkard, in rous. 
ing himself from the lethargy of the past night's 
debauch, had actually turned his thoughts, disr 
tracted as they were, to prayer: and ’twixt 
sleeping and waking, had chanted Zhe Lora’s 
Prayer until, as if inspired by the sublimity of 
the subject, he had composed an accompani- 
ment to the words of that divine supplication for 
grace and blessedness, which, though too little 
known, might well be classed with the most elo- 
quent and affecting passages of sacred music.— 
Denman requested Kean to take the composi- 
tion to some music shop, and try what he could 
obtain for it. Kean, proud of his mission, made 
his way to Williams, in Paternoster Row, who 
purchased the copy and copy right for the sum 
of one guinea ! 


As an equestrian, it is certain that Kean was 
distinguished by his boldness, even more than 
the grace of his ‘surprising acts of horseman- 
ship !” And so reckless was he of danger—so 
confident of his own strength and ability, and so 
determinably eager to carry off the palm of su- 
periority on every trial of skill, that on one oc- 
casion, whilst exhibiting some extraordinary ex- 
ploit in the Circus at Bristol, he lost his equi- 
poise, and falling on the sharp boards that form. 
ed “the Ring,” fractured both legs. |The con- 
sequences of the accident were, always after, 
discernible. 


The pretty town of Croydon was the head 
quarters of the *‘Commonwealth,” the members 
of which found themselves, in the middle of 
Passion Week, pennyless, provisionless and piti- 
less. Kean and the chum, or in his own phrase, 
“the pal,” who clubbed his mite with him were 
now in absolute destitution. Money they had 
none—credit they had none; and, as a melan- 
choly consequence, food they had none. For 
two days they had not tasted food: their drink 
was water from the rnnning stream. A third 
day dawned upon them in their misery. Their 
hunger became almost insupportable. At length 
as a dernier resort, Kean resolved to sally forth, 
and try whether food could not be had for “love” 
since for “money,” it was clear they could not 
have it. At some distance from their lodging, 
there was a butcher’s shop, in which the bloom. 
ing daughter of the butcher sometimes officia- 
ted. Kean, whose heart was always susceptible 
of the tender passion, had oftentimes admired 
the buxom girl, and as that elderly gentleman, 
George Coleman the Younger, says somewhere, 
had ‘‘cast his sheep’s eyes at her;” and, it may 
be, had even gone so far as **to whisper soft no» 
thingsin her credulous ear.” Thitherward he 
now bent his steps. He reached the shop ; be- 
held his charmer sentimentally leaning her 
cheek upon her red right hand, whilst her el- 
bow rested upon arump of beef! The mo- 
ment, the maiden, and the mood, seemed alike 
auspicious to his suit; but just as he approached, 
the butcher, who had once or twice before had 
his paternal solicitude and suspicions excited by 
the too marked attention which Kean seemed 
to pay to his fair daughter, stalked to the door, 
looking as black as thunder. Kean affected to 
whistle, and passed the shop, apparently re- 
gardless of the beef, the butcher, or his daugh- 
ter. The father went his way, and Kean, in due 
time, returned to the charge. In five words he 
told his tale, asked for provender and credit, 
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ahd obtained both. A pound of prime steak 
was cut fromthe very rump of beef, on which 
her arm had rested. But how to get them con- 
veyed home? There was no messenger to send, 
and if there had been, the circumstances of the 
bargain& the credit must thus be exposed to the 
unfeeling and incredulous butcher, whose faith 
in such customers was not “even as a grain of 
mustard seed.” Love and hunger are never at 
a loss for expedients. The fair one, fastened 
the beaf steaks on a skewer, and our hero, 
thrusting them under his coat, returned home- 
wardly, plodding slowly along, as ifin deep me- 
ditation, with his hands behind his back, but 
with an unconscious air of triumph, which the 
success of his enterprise might well inspire. He 
reached the door, rapped, and his foot was on 
the threshold—but at the very instant when he | 
thought his prize secure, the butcher’s favorite 
bull dog, that had slunk unseen and unheeded 
behind him, step by step, snatched beefsteaks, 
skewer and all from his grasp, and ran off as fast 
as legs could carry sucha mute. Pursuit could 
only end in exposure; and Kean was about to 
resign himself to all the horrors of hunger, thus 
aggravated by disappointment, when the means 
of relief, as welcome as they were ufexpected, 
presented themselves in the arrival of a parcel 
from his aunt. 


His “study,” as it was technically termed by 
actors, was always slow—a fact which would in 


| itself had been a barrier to any other man; but 


with him it only served to develope all the hid- 
den beauties of the character, from the process 
by which alone he could succeed in engrafting 
the language of the poet upon his own mind. 
Kean passed over to Belfast, where Mr. Atkins 
then wielded the theatrical truncheon; and there 
soon after his arrival, he was called upon, with 
the brief notice of two days, to study Osmyn, in 
The Mournful Bride—the tragedy in which Mrs, 
Siddons proposed commencing an engagement 
for three nights. In vain did he confess his 
utter inability to render himself master of the 
words, much less to enter into any delineation 
whatever of the character; in vain did he remon- 
strate against the cruelty to him, and the in- 
justice of such an actress, of thus forcing upon 
him a task to which, at sucha notice, he was 
utterly incompetent. Kean had engaged to 
play the first tragedy business; and play it he 
must. The bewildered actor had previously en- 
gaged to dine on the Sunday with a young friend 
of his, who was then on board a sloop of war, 
lying in Carrickfergus Bay, and thither he pro- 
ceeded late on Friday night, determined to re- 
main on board till the dreaded hour. On Mon. 
day afternoon he returned to Belfast; nearly per- 
fect, as he hoped, in the words at least: but the 
moment he beheld the Queen of Tragedy—the 
moment the plaudits of the audience broke 
upon his ear as they hailed the entree of the 
matchless Siddens; the moment he stood upon 
the stage, he feit as if all his powers were pa- 
ralyzed; his memory forsook him; and having 
delivered the two first lines allotted to him to 
speak, his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth 
—he was bewildered—his brain a chaos--and 
he spoke an infinite deal of nothing; but not 
one word of what the other had set down for 
him. At length, to appease the rising indigna- 
tion of the house, he came forward, explained 
all the circumstances, and removed the blame 
from his own shoulders to those of manager At- 
kins. ‘ Venice Preserved,” was the next play 
in which Mrs. Siddons was to appear, and prior 
to reheasral, on the following morning, she in- 
quired, who was to represent Jaffer? Atkins 
informed her that Mr. Kean was the Jaffier.—— 
“What! Mr. Atkins,” replied she, “‘surely not 
that horrid little man who destroyed the tragedy 
last night?” Mr. Atkins then explained, and 
took the failure of that attempt entirely upon 
himself; but,he assured her that Kean was not 
only perfect in Jaffer, but would, as he was 
convinced, play that part extremely well—and 
80 it proved; for at the fall of the curtain, she 
complimented the young actor on the talent and 
feeling he displayed, and even gratified the ma- 
nager by predicting the future success of ‘the 
horrid little man.” 


Soon afterwards an incident occurred, which, 
as refuting one of the errors of hypercriticism, 
and evincing the actor’s close observance of na- 
ture in every scene where the human frame is 
agitated by conflicting passions, is worthy of 
Notice. Kean, one day, accompanied a brother 
actor named Giles, on a fishing excursion in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Stroud, some 
dozen miles from Cheltenham. They had, it 


seems, unintentionally trespassed on the grounds | 


of a farmer, who was of a churlish, quarrelsome 
disposition; and happening to encounter them 
as they crossed a ditch, he began to abuse 
them in the coarsest terms. Giles in the hope 
of moderating his warmth of temper, apologized 
to him, assured him they were quite uncon- 
scious of having done wrong: and added that as 
they were strangers in the neighbourhood, being 
members of the company of players, he trusted 
he might be excused. On hearing that they 
were “player folks,” the insolence of the far- 
mer became unbounded, he even threatened to 
have “the vagabonds put in the stocks.” Giles, 


though one of the best tempered fellows in the | 2 
uttered a whole string of thanks, work- 


world, unable any longer to pendure such un- 
provoked and scurrilous abuse, struck the far- 
mer, and instantly stripping off his coat and 
waistcoat, charged Kean not to interfere, as the 
quarrel was entirely his, and he was the more 
equal match for the ruffian, and, moreover, the 
person directly abused. Kean was thus com- 
pelled, though sorely against his inclination, to 
remain a passive spectator of the fight, which 
the muscular prowess of the farmer soon decid- 
ed by beating Giles to a stand still. But though 
physically over-powered, his spirit was unsub- 
dued; and in the paroxysm of defeated wrath, 
which convulsed his whole frame, and seemed 
all but suffocating him, he dragged open his 
shirt collar, and tore it almost to ribands. This 
incident was not lost upon Kean, who was at 
that time studying Sir Giles Overreach; and in 
the terrific struggle of the last scene, when all 
his energies are paralyzed by passion, he profit- 
ed by the observance of nature ina similar trial, 
by adopting the phrenzied action of Giles, the 
most appalling coup de theatre, that the modern 
stage haswitnessed. 

We shall notice an incident, which still fur- 
ther illustrates Kean’s observance of nature in 
every situation. He was engaged one day, in 
giving instructions in fencing, to a young officer 
stationed in that town, when the handle of the 
foil that the latter used becoming loose, he 
snatched up a small sword that lay on the table, 
and continued to practise, till by some accident 
or other, he hit Kean on the breast with such 
force as to inflict an alarming wound; the blood 
gushed forth, and Kean fell insensible on his 
back, as if he had been mortally hurt. Thus 
practically convinced of the effect of a stab in 
that part of the frame, he was thereby taught 
the natural position in which Othello should 
fal, and which, although as in the instance of 
Sir Giles, it at first seemed ungraceful to the 
fastidious, he ever afterwards adopted. 


Source of Reflection.—Whether 
pleasing or not, we leave the reader to 


judge. To one who has ever passed 


the Groton Ridge, in Groton, Mass., it 
is uselessto say that it is one of those 
conveniences which seem expressly 
calculated by nature to aid man in his 
labours for improvement. The ridge 
passes through a bog which otherwise 
would be impassable, and barely wide 
enough upon its top for a road, upon 
either side of which the desent is al- 
most perpendicular for a great number 
of feet. A man passing this ridge on 
a moonlight night, discovered a cart- 
wheel, which he thought would afford 
a little sport and gratify his propensity 
for mischief, if he could set it a trund- 
ling. Accordingly, thinking that 
whenever the wheel was found, the 
owner would think it descended with- 
out help, when it parted from the axle- 
tree; he with considerable difficulty 
poised it, and let it go. It did so in 
fine style—he laughed at the joke, and 
after chuckling at the trouble he had 
caused, till the last echo had died, 
passed on. Presently he overtook his 
own team—(which he had permitted to 
pass along alone, when he discovered 
that one end of the axletree was drag- 
ging upon the ground: it was his own 
wheel which had amused him.so much. 
The reader may draw his own moral. 
—Dunstable paper. 


him, ‘I?ll keep it myself, and let every 


Joe Munden was once at a dinner 
party placed behind a haunch of ven- 
ison, and requested to carve it. ‘Really, 
gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I do declare I 
know very little about table anatomy; 
haunch—some favourite bon morceau 
I dare say there is, but I assure you I 
am quite ignorant where.to prick for 
it.’ A dozen knives instantly started 
from the cloth, and Munden was in- 
structed where the rich meat lay. Joe 


ed out the prime slice, loaded it with 
prime rich sauce and jelly, and then 
with his plate in his hand, looked 
through his glasses round the table.— 
Every mouth watered, every hand was 
ready, every tooth prepared. ‘Really, 
gentlemen,’ said the comedian, ‘I wish 
I could please you all; but if I give the 
tit-bit to one, I shall offend the rest; so 
egad,’ added he, pushing the dish from 
gentleman help himself to what he 
likes best!” 


Popular Judgment.—Men of learn- 
ing are very apt to undervalue the taste 
and judgment of the vulgar, as they 
are called, especially in the fine arts. 
Yet no persons are more familiar with 
nature than people of this class. The 
best pictures and statues are those 
which are the most natural. Appelles 
was accustomed te expose his paintings 
in public, that he might hear the criti- 
cisms of the passers by, of which he 
often availed himself. | Malberbe 
consulted his servant, an old woman, 
on the music of his verses; and Moliere 
his housekeeper, on the propriety of 
his characters. It is related of Anni- 
bal Caracci that he formed his opinion 
of two pictures of the martyrdom of 
St. Andrew, byDominichino and Fran- 
cisco Albani, from seeing an aged fe- 
male and her daughter standing a long 
time surveying the picture of Domini- 
chino, and passing that of Albani with- 
out notice. One thing is certain, the 
common people are not led astray by 
fashion, which is as often the parent of 
a bad taste as a good one.—Lady’s 
Book. 


Corns.—A piece of tobacco, moist- 
ened with water, and bound upon the 
corn, acts as an effectual cure. We 
have tried it and found it so—have re- 
commended it to many others who have 
found the same relief. If you are af- 
flicted, bind on the weed, do not ape 
the Chinese, and we will warrant you 
free from corns in six months.—J. H. 
Spec. 

Booxs or Love anp Devotion.— 
Menage has this acute observation on 


the writings of love and those of reli-| 4 


gion. Books of devotion and those of 
love are alike bought. The only dif- 
ference I find is, that there are more 
who read books of love than buy them; 
and there are more who buy books of 
devotion than read them. 


At Bowling Green, Kentucky, a 
short time since, Miss. Rochester, 
daughter of W. H. Rochester, died of 
fright, occasioned by a rude boy ha- 
ving run after her, on her way to 
school, with a mask or false face on him. 
She ran in her fright into a pond of 


father’s house, where, when nature was 
exhausted by frequent convulsive or 
apoplectic fits, she expired, aged five 
years and five months, 

It was a fine sentence of Cobbet, a 
pearl among pebbles, in which he as- 
serts that he never suffered any thing, 
although often disgraced in the eyes of 
the world, condemned by the tribunals 
of his country, fined by his king, im- 
prisoned by his courts, and every way 
degraded in his relations with society; 
because he had felt no trouble at home 
and in his family; because his wife 
loved and assiduously cherished him, 
his children revered, his domestics re- 
spected and served him faithfully.--.Sa- 
lem Gaz. 


Under the head of ‘‘guantum suff.” 
the Russellville Messenger relates, that 
a worthy citizen of Logan county, 
‘supposing himself suddenly attacked 
with cholera, took, in the course of a 
few minutes, 150 grains calomel, four 
tea cups full of strong red pepper tea, 
one tea cup full of tincture of camphor, 
a table spoonful of spirits of turpentine, 
one quart of whiskey, and two table 
spoonfuls of a highly concentrated sti~ 
mulus, composed of myrrh, camphor, 
opium, oil of peppermint and alcohol.” 
He miraculously escaped, says the 
Messenger, although he had no symp- 
toms of cholera. 


The bite of a snake is as easily and 
readily cured as the sting of a bee, if 
taken in a reasonable time, without 
even applying to a physician; as every 
farmer has a remedy in his own house. 
Bathing the part bitten in warm new 
milk, affords immediate relief. An ex- 
ternal application of hog’s lard, with a 
diet of honey and milk, will have the 
same effect, though not so speedy. 
These remedies should be universally 
known and remembered, and resorted 
to as soon as possible after the infliction 
of the wound. 


Sitver Mines ofr Mextco.—From 
an article in Silliman’s Journal, we 
learn that there are about 500 towns or 
principal places in Mexico, celebrated 
for the explorations of silver which 
surround them. These 500 places 
comprehend together, about 3000 
mines. The whole number of veins 
and masses in the exploration, is be- 
tween 4000 and 5000. The ore is ge- 
nerally in veins,—rarely in beds and 
masses. The vein of Guanaxuato is 
the most extensive. It is from 120 to 
150 feet thick, and is explored in dif- 
ferent places for a distance of nine 
miles. The quantity of silver in the 
ores averages from 3 to 4 ounces the 
uintal, or from 1-448 to 1-597th of 
the weight of ore. The annual pro- 
duce of the silver in Mexico during the 


last years of the 17th century, was 1,- 


134,424 bs. 


To Preserve Pears.—In Germany, 
winter pears are packed in wooden 
boxes or casks, with sweet clean straw, 
closely shut down, and put without 
the reach of frost. The pears require 
to be examined once a month. 

SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE OF THE DOG 


AND ELEPHANT —The dog is the only 
brute animal that dreams, and he and 
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understand looks. The elephant is 
the only animal that, besides man, feels 
sorrow; the dog the only quadruped 
that has been brought to speak. Leib- 
nitz bears witness to a hound in Savoy, 
that could speak distinctly thirty words. 
—Mde Gaz. 

Anecdote of Frederick the Great. 
A sergeant of the life guards, very 
vain, but possessed of much bravery, 
wore a watch chain, to which he had 
fastened a musket ball, being too poor 
to buy a watch. The king, having 
heard of this, wished to expose him 
to ridicule. Stepping up to the soldier, 
he said—* Serjeant, you must have been 
economical; I see you wear a watch; 
mine tells me itis five o’clock, how 
much is yours?””? The soldier guessing 
the intention of the king, but nothing 
daunted, immediately drew forth his 
ball, saying, ‘Your majesty, my watch 
is neither five nor six o’clock, but it 
tells me as often as I look at it that I 
must be ever ready to die for your ma- 
jesty.? ‘Here,’ my fried, added the 
king, much moved, ‘take this to know 
the precise hour also in which to die 
for me;’ at the same time givinghim his 
own favourite time piece studded with 
jewels. 


“An indigent old woman, named 
Euphemia Lindsay, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Cortachy, (Forfar 
shire, ) awoke on Tuesday oflast week, 
out of a sleep of seven weeks duration! 
And, unless she had at any time awoke 
unobserved, and helped herself to a 
draught of water which was placed 
within her reach, and which, it is said, 
‘was sometimes found diminished in 
quantity, she existed during this space 
entirely without sustenance ofany kind. 
On awakening at the time above men- 
tioned, she partook freely of refresh- 
ments, and after continuing two days 
in a state of conscious existence, she 
again sunk into another slumber,which, 
though seemingly like the former on 
its approach, was, nevertheless, very 
different—it was the sleep of death.— 
Edinburg Observer. 

Sheridan once observed of a certain 
speech, that all its facts were inven 
tion, and all its wit memory: two 
more brilliant, yet brief distinctions, 
perhaps never were made. 


Breviry.—Henry IV. liked a brief 
reply. He once met an ecclesiastic, 
to whom ‘he said, ‘‘whence do you 
come? Whereare you going? What 
do you want??? The ecclesiastic re- 
plied instantly, ‘From Bourges—-to 
Paris—a benefice”? shall have 
it,’ replied the monarch. : 


The Prince of Conti was embarrass- 
ed for want of money—would to heav- 
en that the want were confined to the 
Prince of Conti! People refused an 
longer to trust him. His sosehinans 
eame to his highness one morning. 
‘The horses, my lord, want hay and 
corn! Give them hay and corn, then! 
said the prince. But, my lord, the 
farmers and the corn chandlers refuse 
to supply me any more till their ac- 
counts are discharged. ‘Ah! that alters 
the matter,’ quoth the prince, very 
gravely. ‘But your highness what shall 
the horses have? ‘Have!’ call the stew- 


ard.’ The steward appears. ‘So, the 
corn chandler and farmer refuse us 
credit—the rascals—do they?’ said the 
prince. ‘Yes my lord.’ ‘Humph! who 
does give uscredit?? ‘No one! your 
highness.’ *No one!’ ‘Yes, now I think 
of it, my lord, the pastry cook does.’ 
‘Honest fellow, we must encourage 
him!’ cries the prince. ‘Coachman, your 
affair is settled--give the horses cheese- 
cakes and custards!” 


Tue Hermit ano THE Vision.---It is 
told of a religious recluse, who, in the 
early ages of christianity, betook himself 
to a cave in Upper Egypt, which, in the 
time of the Pharoes, had been a deposito- 
ry for mummies, that he) prayed there 
morning, noon, and night, eating only of 
the dates which some neighbouring trees 
afforded, and drinking of the water of 
the Nile. At length, the hermit became 
weary of life, and then he prayed still 
more earnestly. 

After this duty, he one day fell asleep 
and the vision of an angel appeared to 
him in a dream, commanding him to arise 
and cut down a neighbouring palm tree, 
and make a rope of its fibres, and after 
it was done, the angel would appear to 
him again. The hermit awoke, and in- 
stantly applied himself to obey the vision. 

He travelled about, from place to place, 
many days, before he could procure an 
axe, and during his journey, he felt hap- 
pier than he had done for many years. 
His prayers were now short and few, but 
what they wanted in length and number, 
they outmeasured in fervency. | 

Having returned with the axe, he cut 
down the tree, and with much labour and 
assiduity during several days, prepared 
the fibres to make the rope, and after a 
continuance of daily occupation for some 
weeks, completed the command. 

The vision that night appeared to the 
hermit as, promised, and thus addressed 
him: * You are now no longer weary of 
life, but happy. Know, then, that man 
was made for labour; and prayer also is 
his duty: the one as well as the other is 
essential to his well being, Arise in the 
morning, take the cord, and with it gird 
up thy loins, and go forth nto the world; 
and let it be a memorial to thee of what 
(sod expects from man, if he would be 
blessed with happiness on earth.” 


Destructive Fire at Augusta, Georzia.—On Wed- 
nesday morning, the 2d inst. about half-past two 
o’clock, the house of the Rev. Mr. Modenvell, in 
Reynold street, was discovered to de in flames, which 
spread to Mr. Hobby’s store, also. a small house 
owned by Wm. Smith, andthe large wooden buiid- 
ing occupied by Mrs. Sabal and Dr. Drigas, anda 
wooden store on MelIntosh street, adjoining Mus- 
grove & Bustin’s ware-house. It was no doubt the 
work of an incendiary, as the house in which the fire 
was discovered was unoceupied and had been careful- 
ly locked and closed. ‘The engines had hardly returned 
to their respective houses before another alarm was 
sounded, which proceeded from a house occupied by 
James Johnson, which, together with a house belong- 
ing to the State Bank and several others, were de- 
stroyed, and more injured by the preventatives used 
to check the progress of the fire. This is also sup- 
posed to have been designed. Loss estimated at 
$50,000. 

Sunday School Celebration.—The Sunday School 
| Union celebrated its Anniversary yesterday. ‘The 
Procession, numbering over 2700 scholars, present- 
eda scene of moral and intellectual beauty and sub- 
limity alike joyous and grateful to the hearts of all 
who witnessed it. The next generation, under the 
benign influence of Sunday School instruction, will 
rise up infinitely better and wiser than the present 
or the past. Those who devote themselves with such 
alacrity and diligence to this more than half divine 
labor of iove and charity, are garnering up for them- 
selves inestimable treasures of gratitude and bless- 
ings.—Alb. Jour. 

The Western Bank of this city has recovered one 
of the thousand dollar notes fraudulently obtained 
trom it on the 18th ult. on the check of sixty dollars 


{ altered to six thousand. The villain who obtained 


the money attempted to pass off one of the notes in 
Albany, but, fearing detection, went off, leaving it 
on the counter. As he has probably gone towards 
‘the Canada line, it may be well for the editors of 
papers in the state of New York to give information 
that the only notes of one thousand dollars which the 
Western Bank has in circulation, are Nos. 20, 38, 


42, 45, 48—payable to the order of M. E, Israel, and 


dated Jan. Ast, 1833. Whenever these are offered 
for exchange, let them be stopped, and information 
given to the bank. 

Imprometu.—Written in Mrs. Waylett’s Dress- 
ing-room, after having witnessed her first represen- 
tation of Mary, in the Yeoman’s Daughter, 17th 
1833, 

Long has it been thy power to steal 

The list’ner’s raptured ear; 

To-night thou’st made the heart to feel, 

And drawn its purest tear! 

A sorrow, yet from grief estranged, 

That is so sweet a while, 

We could not wish the tear exchanged, 

For Pleasure’s lighter smile! 
To-night, an added bud of Fame, 

Blooms on thy laurel tree; 

And now the Mases* both may caim 

A sister share in thee. 

J. W. Baron WItson. 

* Tragedy and Comedy. 

Wetsu Fiannet.— Rational Reason far Mar- 
rying.—**How could you do so imprudent a thing,” 
said a curate toa very poor Taffy; what reason could 
you have for marrying a girl as completely steeped 
in poverty as yourself, and both without the slight- 
est provision?” ‘*Why, Sir,” replied the Benedict, 
‘‘we had a very good reason; we had a blanket 
apiece: and as the cold winter weather was coming 
on, we thought that putting them together would be 
warmer.””—£it. Gaz. 

The indefatigable Mr. Hume has moved for ** A 
copy of the patent by which the Hon. Captain El- 
liot, Secretary to the Admiralty, holds the sinecure 
place of General ot the Mint of Scotland.” 


Dr. SpurzHetm’s Opinion OF THE 
AmeEricans.—* The question has been 
often asked, What was his opinion of the 
Americans?” He refused to answer this 
general question, for the reason that he 
had seen but a small part of our country, 
and but avery few of its inhabitants. We 
will give, however, an extract from his 
journal to show his opinions of the New 
England character: 

‘bue Yankee character is real Norman. 
They (the Yankees) act with secretive- 
ness, cautiousness, courage, self-esteem, 
inquisitiveness, with less approbation aud 
reverence. 

He thought favourably of our institu- 
tions generally; he considered it as a 
great happiness that wealth is not here 
hereditary, and that men have, in this 
country, to make their own way: he 
thought, however, we were in danger from 
self-love and ambition, and that if feel- 
ings of veneration and respect were not 
cultivated in the young, we would, by 
and by, have fighting. | 

‘Fo the compiler of this notice he said, 
with reference to the permanency of our 
institutions, when it was stated, that as 
they had lasted two hundred years, it was 
hoped they might be permanent. ‘True, 
but a» yet you have room enough, and 
bread enough; but how will it be when 
your population becomes so dense that 
nan touches man, and there is no more 
room nor place; how will it be then? 1 
give you, added he with a smile, five hun- 
dred years for your experiment, if your 
institutions stand five hundred years, 
they may, perhaps, be permanent. 

Dr. Spurzheim remarked, that the 
Americans were too much engaged in 
doctrinal controversies to allow the full 
elfect of christianity to appear in their 
lives. He said that he had **lived under 
limited and absolute monarchies, but that 
he had never been under such restraints 
with respect to his religious Opinions as 
he-was in this country. On almost every 
Monday, said he, the question was asked, 
Did you attend church yesterday? Who 
did you hear? How did you like? What 
do you think of his doctrines? &c.” 

With regard to religion in the United 
States, Dr. Spurzheim says in his jour- 


nal, I do not like the system of religion 
n England and America. The rich have 
their 


tocracy than in Germany or France. The 


American churchdom is a worldly con.| 


cern. Carpets, velvet cushions, and cur. 
tains, are worldly things. 


Temperance /necdote.—‘* What 


the matter with you,”’ said a gentlemay 
to an old Dutchman, as he was crossing 
Johnson’s Square, a short time since 
“T got de rhumatis.” The gentleman 
advised him torub himself with Brandy 
until it penetrated well. “ Oh man, | 
dosh petter as dat, replied Mynheer, 
‘‘Idrinks de prandy and den I rubs my 


leg mit te pottle.” 
MARRIED. 

On Sunday evening, 6th instant, by the Rev. Mr, Allien 
Mr. REUBEN POTTS STEWART, to Miss REBECC, 
T. BISHOP, both of Southwark. 

On the 26th July, by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. HENRY 
C. FRITZ, to Miss HARRIET, daughter of John Keim 
all of the Northern Liberties. ’ 

On Sunday evening, 6th inst. by John Johnson, Esq, 
Mr. JOHN GIBSON, of Moyamensing, to Mrs. RACHEL 
GRUBB, of Southwark. 

On Tuesday, 8th instant, by the Rev. A. Judson, AN. 
DREW C. GRAY, of New Castle, Del. to ELIZABETH 
M. daughter of Frederick Scofield, of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev, Mr. Thomas 
MONSIEUR BATTET, of Paris,to Miss ADELA MI 
QUET, of this city. 

At Framingham, (Mass.) Mr. DEXTER STONE, of the 
firm of Grant & Stone, of Philadelphia, to Miss ELLEN, 
daughter of Dr. John B. Kittredge 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
Mr. NELSON GARRETSON, to Miss ELIZA HANCE 
LEAMING. 


At Mauricetown, Cumberland county, N. J. on Tues- : 
day afternoon, 8th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Rusling, the} ~ 


Rev. JOSEPH ASHBROOK, of the Philadelphia Confer. 
ence, to Miss JULIA H. HILDRETH, of Cape May. 

At Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 3d inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood, WALTER LOWRIE, Esq. of Butler, 
Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Senate of the U, States, 
to Miss MARY K. CHILDS, of the former place. 


On Tuesday evening, Ist inst., by the Rev. John Cham: | 
bers, URIAH W. STOKES, to ANN LAWRENCE, allo & 


this city. 


On Wednesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev Z Fuller, | 
Mr.WM P. LUNGREN, of this city, to Miss REBECCA % 


R. LYNCH, of Phitadelphia county, 


DIED. 

At Petersburg, Va., on the 22d ult., at the residence of 
her brother, William Haxail, Esq. Mrs. ANN DYBALL, 
of Richmond, Va. 

On Monday, after a long illness of consumption, Miss 
MARY FERIS. 

On Monday mo-ning, Captain HENRY KENYON, 


On Wednesday, 9th instast, afier a lingering illness, By 


ELIZABETH, wife of John Goodin, in the 65th year ot 
her age. 

On Tuesday morning, &th inst. Mrs. SARAH WOOD, 
in the 62d year of her age. 

On Sunday, 6th inst. MARY, daughter of John Welsh, 
Jr. aged 16 mouths. 

At Port Carbon, on Monday morning, in possession of 
all that adorns the christian and the wife, SUSAN M, 
wife of Fairbank Hodgson, and daughter of the late Thos. 
Morrison, formerly of this city. 

In Liverpool, on the 2d ultimo, aged 23 years, Mrs 
Vi MICHAEL, wife ot Captain M‘Michael, of the ship 
United States, of Philadelphia. 

On the eveniug of the cthinst. HANNAIL R. wife of 
John C. Evans. 

On Wednesday morning, 9th instant, AMANDA E. 
HURST, daughter of Juhu ilurst, in the 6th year of her 
aye. 

“At New Orleans, on the 221 ult. of the prevailing epi. 
demic, Mr. PHINEAS CLARK, a native of Philadelphia, 
aged about 28 years, and for sume Lime clerk to Mr, D, 
Twogood. 

At New Orleans, on the 23d ult. of the prevailing epi- 
demic, Mr. EDWARD BOYLE, a native of Pinladelpha, 
aed about 23 years. 

At Pensacola, on the 19th ult. in the 16th vear of her 
age, Mrs. MARGARET HUTCHINS, consert of Dr. Jos. 
Hutchins, of Peusacola. 

On Sunday, Wth ult. NEWBERRY SMITH, Druggist 
of this city. 

On Sunday morning, EMELINE HOWARD MANN, 
ayed 23 years, eldest daughter of the Rev. Wim. Mann. 

In Ipswich, Mrs. EUNICE, wife of Mr. Daniel Potter, 
aged 57. She was the mother of I3 children; among the 
number, and it may be regarded asa singular instance, 
were four pair of twins! 

On Monday morning, JOSEPH F. LEE, son of Silas 
Lee, Esq. of Pittsburg, in the 2lst year of his age. 


Suddenly, on Sunday evening, SAMUEL, son of Samuel , 


and Mary Tompkins, aged 22 months and 6 days. 

On Sunday morning, 6th inst. ANASTATIA THE- 
RESA, daughter of James Furlong. 

On the 23d ult. at Columbia, Penn. where he resided for 
many years, JAMES SWEENEY, a native of Lreland, ™ 
the 50th year of his age. The deceased was a brother ™ 
Mr. Dennis Sweeney, of Southwark, was highly esteeme! 
by his countrymen and fellow citizens for uprightness 0. 
character, and a frank and geverous disposition, He dic 
sincerely regretted by all who knew hip. 

On Saturday, 5th inst. after a lingering illness, ROBT. 
MILES, Sen. in the 54th year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, of the croup, MARGARETTA. 
11 months, daughter otf Samuel and Elizabetd 
Overn. 

At Springfield, [IInois. on the 18th ult. of bilious fever, 
Gen. PETER W SPICER, of the city of New York, and 
commissioned to examine the Land Offices in that State! 

At New Orleans, on Sunday, 15th ult. of yellow fever, 
in the 51st year ofher age, Mrs. ELIZABETH JACKSON, 
a native of Philadelphia. » 

On the 20th ult, at Port Penn, Del. Capt. JONATHAN 
KNIGHT, of schr Brilliant, of Newburyport. 
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